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Articte I. — SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
UNION OF MEDICAL SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY.* 


Ir is a hopeful and gratifying circumstance that within the 
last few years universities in this country and in England 
have shown an awakened and enlightened interest in the 
advancement of medical science and the promotion of higher 
medical education. Among the most notable evidences of this 
interest is the recent organization at the great Universities of 
Oxford and of Cambridge in England of medical departments, 
not as detached schools, but as integral and coérdinate parts of 
the university. The vivifying influence of this intimate con- 
nection between medical study and the university has made 
itself manifest in zeal for research, equipment of laboratories, 
improved methods of instruction, and a more orderly and sys- 
tematic scheme of study. 

*An Address delivered at Yale University, June 26th, 1888. By 
Wituiam H. WetcnH, M.D., Professor of Pathology in Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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If I mistake not the significance of the present occasion 
there are here in Yale University intelligent appreciation of 
the great purposes to be accomplished by promotion of the 
best medical education and a desire to render ihe medical] 
department not less efficient than the other departments of 
this university. 

The present occasion seems an appropriate one to consider 
some of the relations of medical education to the university. 

In this country and in England medicine is taught chiefly 
in independent professional schools without any connection or 
with only a nominal connection with a university. An im- 
portant distinction exists between the independent medical 
schools of the United States and those of Great Britain, in 
that our schools have the power of granting degrees, whereas 
medical degrees and licenses to practice medicine can be 
obtained in Great Britain only by passing examination at the 
universities or before the examining boards of certain corpora- 
tions. The assumption by independent schools of medicine 
of the power of granting the doctor’s degree, without any 
control from a university or from the State, is a main reason 
in this country for the lack of uniformity in medical educa- 


tion, for the enormous number of medical schools beyond all 
necessities of the community, for the ease with which medical 
degrees can be obtained, and for the consequent degradation 
in the significance and the value of the degree of doctor of 


mecicine. 

These and other evils of the system of medical education 
prevailing in this country, are widely appreciated and gen- 
erally deplored by all who take an enlightened interest in the 
advancement of the science and art of medicine. They were 
made the subject of a vigorous address by the president of 
the American Medical Association at its last session. Prob- 
ably none recognize more clearly the need of reform than 
many of the teachers in the best of our medical schools. In 
general they are to be credited with the desire to accomplish 
all that is possible in the face of such serious obstacles as the 
absence of endowments, and the consequent necessity of enter- 
ing into competition with bad and indifferent schools. The 
introduction of requirements regarding preliminary education, 
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the lengthening of the period of study, and the establishment 
of suitable laboratories in several of our medical schools are 
among the evidences of this desire for reform. 

It is not my purpose on this occasion to discuss the serious 
defects of medical education in this country, or the remedies 
for their removal. I have called attention to these defects in 
order to emphasize the widely recognized need for improve- 
ment, and the appreciation and support which would be 
accorded by the medical profession to intelligent efforts to 
advance the cause of medical education. 

While not denying that the essential purposes of medical 
education can be attained by properly directed independent 
schools of medicine, I wish to point out some of the peculiar 
advantages and higher aims which should be associated with 
a medical department existing in intimate union with the 
other faculties of a university. To accomplish these purposes 
and to attain these aims, the medical department should not 
be dependent for its existence, merely upon the fees of stu- 
dents, but it should receive aid from the State, or better and 
more in accordance with the prevailing ideas concerning the 
support of higher education in this country, it should be 
amply -udowed. To this fundamental point I shall return 
after indicating some of the especial benefits to be expected 
from such endowment. 

Appeal might be made to history to illustrate the beneficial 
influence of the university upon the development of medicine. 
We should find in the University of Alexandria the highest 
development of medicine in antiquity, in Salerno, Civitas Hip- 
pocratica, the dawn of medieval universities, in Montpellier, 
Bologna, and Padua, the overthrow of scholasticism in medi- 
cine and the revival of scientific investigation, in Leyden the 
complete adjustment of medicine to the new conditions, 
brought about by the overthrow of Galenism and by the 
discoveries in anatomy and physiology, above all by the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood by Harvey. From 
Leyden we could trace influences which have affected the 
organization and the methods of instruction in the leading 
medical schools of Europe. 

But interesting as it might be to follow this historical path, 
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it is more pertinent to my present purpose to direct attention 
to existing conditions. What does the present state of medi- 
cal education and science teach as to the best system of 
medical education ¢ 

It will doubtless be admitted by all whose knowledge en- 
ables them to form a competent judgment on the subject, that 
Germany to-day occupies the leading position in medical edu- 
cation and in medical science. Our own country has pro- 
duced great physicians whose names are everywhere esteemed, 
It has contributed an honorable share to the advancement of 
the art of healing. The production of distinguished physi- 
cians, scientific investigation in all branches of medicine, the 
successful pursuit of the healing art are not the exclusive pos- 
session of any race or of any country. While all this is true, 
it must still be granted that in German universities (including 
those of Austria, Switzerland, and Russia) we find the most 
satisfactory and thorough teaching, and the most numerous 
and important discoveries in medicine. Every year a large 
number of medical students and physicians from this country 
visit these universities to find there advantages not to be 
obtained here. 

If we attempted to analyze the causes of German preémi- 
nence in medical education, we should find that many causes 
combine to produce this result, but certainly not the least of 
these is the fact that medicine in Germany is taught only as 
a department in a university. Independent medical schools 
do not exist there. Something more than a feeling of piety 
for old forms has preserved the historic association of the 
medical with the other faculties. There is a conviction that 
the hightest interests of medical education and science are 
best subserved by this association. This conviction is apparent 
in most of the German literature on medical education, and has 
been forcibly brought out in the discussions aroused by the 
proposal to establish in Austria one or more conjoint medical 
and scientific faculties in order to relieve the monstrous attend- 
ance of students in the medical department of the Vienna 
University. 

I have not adduced the status of medical education in Ger- 
many in order to make propaganda for the transference to 
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our soil of German university methods. Here, as elsewhere, 
systems of education must be adapted to the special condi- 
tions of the country. There is no reason to suppose that the . 
especial conditions of a German university are essential for 
the fructifying influence of the university upon medical edu- 
cation. In the University of Cambridge, England, there has 
developed under Michael Foster a school of physiology, which 
is clearly traceable to academic influences and which is an 
honor alike to the university and to English medicine. We 
should not be justified in supposing that such results can not 
be obtained under favorable conditions by independent medi- 
eal schools, but experience demonstrates that the highest de- 
velopment of medical education is attained to-day as it has 
been in the past by the university system. 

It is doubtless not essential to the conception of a university 
that it should comprise all of the four traditional faculties. 
This union, however, belongs to the historic conception of the 
university and adds to its completeness. We may rejoice that 
Yale University by conforming to this historic conception, 
has and will continue to have a larger measure of usefulness 
and honor. With adequate pecuniary support of the medical 
department, there is every reason to believe that the associa- 
tion of medical studies with this university will prove no less 
beneficent for medical education, no less fruitful for medical 
science than such association has proved in the instances 
which have been mentioned. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these benefits are not the 
result of a merely formal connection of a medical school with 
a university. There are examples enough of this purely out- 
ward and nominal connection to show that this brings with it 
no saving power. There must be a union in spirit as well as 
inname. The influences of university methods and idea must 
manifest themselves in the medical department, sympathetic 
relations must exist with other departments through the con- 
necting link of all, the philosophical faculty, and the coépera- 
tion must be obtained of those physical and natural sciences, 
physics, chemistry, zoology, comparative anatomy, and botany, 
knowledge of which is essential to a complete medical educa- 
tion and to scientific research in every branch of medicine. 
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From what has been said, we may conclude that there is 
great need for improvement in medical education in this 
country, that there is wide-spread demand for reform, and 
that experience has shown that the best results are obtainable 
by a well supported medical school in vital union with a uni- 
versity. 

I wish now to point out more specifically some of the 
advantages which belong to the university system of medical 
education. 

In the first place this system may be expected to maintain 
the proper balance between purely technical training in the 
medical art and cultivation of the medical sciences upon which 
this training should be based, or to express the same idea 
perhaps more intelligibly, although in somewhat crude and 
much abused terms, between the practical and the scientific 
side of medicine. 

It is evident that the study of practical medicine should be 
preceded by the study of the structure and functions of the 
human body in health. What the body is and what it does 
in health must be known before there can be any understand- 
ing of what it is and what it does in disease. The normal 
and peaceful workings of nature must be comprehended 
before its disordered manifestations can be understood. Ef- 
fectual and intelligent measures to prevent and to relieve 
disease, must be based upon the knowledge of the causes of 
disease and of the structural and functional disorders pro- 
duced by disease. Anatomy, physiology, and pathology then 
must form the foundation of any substantial system of medi- 
cal education. To any one who is familiar with the presert 
state of these fundamental scieces, it must be clear that they 
can not be successfully taught and intelligently studied with- 
out thorough knowledge of physics, chemistry, and general 
biology. 

Human anatomy must be pursued in the light of embryol- 
ogy and of comparative anatomy. It then becomes a fascin- 
ating study, full of meaning, instead of a mass of unrelated 
facts to the significance of which there is no clue. Physiol- 
ogy is in large part the application of physics and chemis- 
try to the explanation and the investigation of the bodily 
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functions in health. To the employment of physical and 
chemical methods, physiology owes its position as the most 
exact of the medical sciences. “ Physiologists,” says Du Bois- . 
Reymond, “should regard themselves as chemists and physi- 
cists who work only in a particular direction.” Pathology, 
with its two divisions, pathological anatomy and pathological 
physiology, aims to discover the alterations in structure and 
in function induced by disease, and it requires no less than 
do normal anatomy and physiology the assistance of the 
biological, physical, and chemical sciences. 

It is not necessary to elaborate here in detail all of the 
bearings of these sciences upon medicine. Enough has been 
said to make plain, that a good system of medical education 
must include thorough instruction in anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology grounded upon the natural and physical sciences, 
While this is generally conceded it is not the less true that 
these scientific branches of medicine do not receive the atten- 
tion which they deserve in this country. With few excep- 
tions, the instruction provided in our medical schools in these 
subjects is very defective, and the opportunities for their 
practical study meagre. 

In a medical school permeated by the university spirit, and 
in intimate association with a university, these sciences can 
not fail to receive proper recognition. It is their presence in 
the medical curriculum which renders particularly appropriate 
the incorporation of a medical faculty in a university. They 
are capable of imparting to the study and the practice of 
medicine the intellectual enjoyment of scientific investigation. 
Universities have always kept alive the ideal that the interests 
of life are not wholly material, but that they are spiritual and 
intellectual as well. May the time never come when this 
ideal shall be replaced by the estimate of knowledge, solely 
for its commercial value, or its immediate application to the 
practical necessities of life. Somewhat of this true university 
ideal should pervade medical study, if the practice of medicine 
is to be a profession and not a trade or a handicraft. 

In a university medical school of the character indicated, 
we may look then for the highest cultivation of the medical 
sciences. These sciences will not be estimated solely by their 
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immediate or apparent practical bearings. With the scientific 
spirit thus engendered, we may expect to find an elevation of 
tone and a lofty ideal conducive to a high standard of eduea- 
tion and fruitful in the best results for the character, the 
attainments, and the standing of the medical profession. Such 
a school in this country would give an impetus to higher medi- 
cal education and would be an example and an incentive to 
other medical schools. It is of course not claimed that the 
results here indicated are possible only in a medical school in 
a university, but it will not be denied that the atmosphere of 
a university is particularly favorable for their attainment. 

As already intimated the study of the scientific branches of 
medicine is to be in preparation for the study of practical 
medicine. The ultimate aim of medical education is and 
always should remain the prevention and the relief of disease. 
The scientific training has been emphasized, because it is the 
best preparation for practical medical studies. It is a narrow 
and short-sighted view which fails to recognize the essential 
importance in medical education of the study of the medical 
and related natural sciences. Before this audience there is no 
necessity of entering into any argument in opposition to such 
a view. 

The development of scientific and of practical medicine 
during the last half century, has been so immense that the 
number and the extent of subjects to be mastered by the 
medical student are far greater than formerly and are con- 
stantly increasing. It is a matter for serious consideration, 
how to distribute these subjects in a medical course, so that 
each shall receive its proper share of attention. This occasion 
is not a suitable one to discuss this question, but in view of 
the emphasis which I have given to the study of the scientific 
subjects, and that there may be no misconception, I would 
say that, in my judgment, the last two years of a medical 
course should be given mainly to the study of the practical 
branches of medicine. This study I would have more prac- 
tical and demonstrative than it is with us at present. Sys- 
tematic lectures on the theory and practice of medicine and 
of surgery, could be in large part and with advantage replaced 
by clinical instruction and by recitations from text-books. A 
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little more than two hundred years ago, Sydenham replied to 
the physician who asked him what medical authors he should 
study, “ Read Don Quixote.” Such a reply would not be ap- © 
propriate at the present day, when the abundance of excellent 
medical text-books renders no longer necessary mediseval 
methods of teaching. 

A shorter period of medical study than four years seems to 
me possible only with a preliminary medical training such as 
is already furnished with excellent results in some of our 
universities and with a supplementary experience in a hospital. 

Among the benetits to be expected from the vital union of 
a well endowed medical school with a university should be 
mentioned the encouragement of research. I am aware that 
this expression, encouragement of research, has become a 
eatchword in many of our universities, playing with us much 
the same réle as the akademische Lehr- und Lern-Fretheit in 
German universities. A high authority has been recently 
reported as saying that the encouragement of research em- 
bodies one conception of a university, and that this is the 
conception of a German university. How often from state 
and university authorities in Germany has protest been 
made against such an assumption! The encouragement of 
research is not the primary and fundamental conception in 
the organization and conduct of a German university, nor do 
I suppose such a conception to be the true university ideal. 
But academia and schola should be united in a university, 
and no one will question that in a place where the highest 
education in all branches of knowledge is sought and found, 
the conditions should be rendered favorable for productive 
activity in the search for truth. 

Let medical education be brought under the academic influ- 
ences of a university, and let well equipped and properly sup- 
ported laboratories be supplied, then zeal for original inves- 
tigation will surely be developed, bringing renown to the 
university and progress to medical science. Whoever has a 
patriotic interest in seeing this country contribute its proper 
share to the investigation and solution of the great problems 
which engage the thought of the medical world, greets with 
especial cordiality all intelligent efforts to develop in our 
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medical education the scientific spirit and to increase the 
facilities for independent research. 

A distinguished professor of physiology in a German uni- 
versity, asked me not long ago: “ What becomes of the young 
men from your country who work in our medical laboratories 4 
While here they do good work and show an aptitude and 
capacity for scientific investigation, certainly not less than 
our native students. But after their return to America, we 
hear no more of them.” I was obliged to explain to him, 
that the facilities and encouragement for carrying on scientific 
investigations in the medical institutions of this country are 
in general very meagre, and that one great impetus to such 
work is almost wholly lacking here, namely, the assurance or 
even likelihood that good scientific work will pave the way 
to an academic career. “When America does wake up to 
the necessity of these things,” he replied, “then let Europe 
look to its laurels.” 

We are waking up to this necessity. An intelligent and 
wide-spread interest in this direction has been aroused. Wit- 
ness the handsome bequests within the last few years for 
medical education, and the establishment of laboratories in 
many of our medical schools. The time is ripe, and who that 
has at heart the extended usefulness and the glory of this 
great university would not rejoice to see Yale in the van of 
this movement for higher medical education, and the advance- 
ment of medical science in this country. 

The study of medicine offers now the attractions of a 
natural science. This is doubtless one of the reasons why an 
increasingly large number of young men who have had a 
liberal education select the medical profession. The problems 
which await the scientific mind which comes armed with 
physics, chemistry, and general biology, are not only in them- 
selves of the greatest interest, but they relate to the welfare 
of humanity. Dogmas and exclusive systems of doctrine can 
no longer find a place in scientific medicine any more than in 
physics or chemistry. We seek the truth for its own sake, 
wherever and however we can find it. 

In the nature of things the only side of medicine of much 
interest to the general public is the treatment of disease. 
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There is, however, in all departments of medicine a vast body 
of scientific truth the immediate application of which to the 
treatment of disease is not at present apparent. The medical - 
sciences are in themselves and for their own sake as legitimate 
and worthy objects of pursuit as any other of the natural sci- 
ences. It is no less true here than it is in chemistry, physics 
and other sciences that discoveries of the utmost practical im- 
portance are made by those who do not select as their guiding 
principle the practical application of their work. A multitude 
of instances might be cited to show that those who work in 
laboratories and without any thought of the possible usefulness 
of their discoveries contribute to better means of diagnosis and 
of treatment of disease as well as do the physician and the sur- 
geon in the hospital. 

If the general public better understood the rapid advances of 
medicine and of surgery during the last half century and clearly 
appreciated the far reaching importance for the preservation of 
health and the relief of disease of subjects which in all depart- 
ments of medicine now engage attention, I believe that there 
would be no lack of means for the best medical education and 
for the prosecution of medical investigations in this country. 

Herophilus said that the best physician is he who knows the 
possible from the impossible. There is truth in this saying, 
but many things which were impossible to the physician in the 
days of Herophilus are possible now, and who shall say what 
is impossible for those who are to follow us. 

Consider for a moment the immense progress which has been 
made during the last few years in our knowledge of the causa- 
tion of infectious diseases, those most terrible scourges of man- 
kind. Who could have forseen that the little vegetable organ- 
isms which were studied over fifty years ago so minutely by 
Ehrenberg were destined to become so important to the phy- 
sician and surgeon. Among them to-day we recognize the 
specific causes of tuberculosis, of leprosy, of Asiatic cholera, 
of typhoid fever, of relapsing fever, of malaria, of erysipelas, 
of traumatic infections, and of a number of other diseases of 
human beings and of animals. Even the chemical substances 
by the production of which these microscopic organisms poison 
the system have in some instances been isolated in a crystalline 
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form. Some time ago a work on lock-jaw was introduced by 
the legend, causa obscura, vis notissima est. To-day we can 
say that there is no disease the cause of which is better under- 
stood, for we know not only the living germ which produces 
traumatic tetanus but also the habitat of this germ and the 
chemical substance by the production of which its destructive 
agency is effected. 

It would be rash to attempt to forecast the practical impor- 
tance of these discoveries. Already they have led to such 
modification and perfection of surgical methods that the infee- 
tion of wounds from the exterior may be rendered impossible, 
Antiseptic surgery is a boon to humanity of not less value than 
the introduction of vaccination and the discovery of anws- 
thetics. 

The discovery of the causative agents of a number of infee- 
tious diseases and the possibility of studying tle characters of 
these agents, the conditions favorable and those hostile to their 
development have proven of great service to public hygiene 
and have stimulated increased interest in this most important 
subject. The establishment of hygienic laboratories in the 
leading universities of Germany is traceable in large measure 
to the recognition of the importance of bacteriology in the 
study of epidemic diseases and in other matters pertaining to 
public health. 

The value of a well equipped hygienic laboratory to a com- 
munity is well illustrated in Munich. In the admirable hy- 
gienic institute in that city are studied under Pettenkofer’s 
direction questions relating to sewage, drinking water supply, 
ventilation, the construction of slaughter houses, and similar 
subjects. Public spirit has there been stimulated and so intel- 
ligently directed that the sanitary arrangements of Munich are 
now among the best on the continent of Europe and the city 
has been transformed under adverse natural conditions from 
among the most unhealthful to one of the most healthful. The 
professor of pathology there complains that he is no longer 
able to demonstrate to the student the lesions of typhoid fever. 

The study of hygiene has become so specialized that degrees 
in public health are now given in England and the demand is 
made that medical health officers shall possess such diplomas as 
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evidence of special training for their duties. I am not aware 
that in this country opportunities are afforded for the study of 
hygiene in a manner at all commensurate with its modern de- . 
velopment and importance. We may expect, however, that 
with increased facilities for higher medical education hygienic 
laboratories will be established which shall meet the demands 
of the times. 

I have selected the recent discoveries in the causation of in- 
fecvious diseases as it seems pertinent to my purpose before an 
audience not composed wholly of medical men to illustrate the 
progress of medicine. It might be useful to indicate still fur- 
ther the character and the importance of subjects which are 
now prominent in the different departments of medicine but 
time bids me return to the more direct elucidation of my theme. 

I wish now to call attention to a very practical advantage in 
making a medical school a department of a university. This 
advantage relates to economy of organization. A university 
provides for the study of certain subjects which either are in- 
cluded in a medical course or should be required in a course 
preliminary to the study of medicine. The most important of 
these subjects are chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, and 
comparative anatomy. These subjects are included in the 
medical course in Germany, where they form the major part 
of the first two years’ study in preparation for the examen 
physicum. They are studied, however, in the philosophical 
and not in the medical faculty. 

In the medical schools of this country no provision is 
generally made for the study of these sciences with the excep- 
tion of chemistry, and there is probably no more unsatisfactory 
feature in our medical courses than the teaching of chemistry. 
Asa rule the instruction is chiefly in inorganic and organic 
chemistry. Physiological chemistry in the modern acceptation 
of the term is taught scarcely at all, nor can it be to advan- 
tage without preliminary training in inorganic and organic 
chemistry. There is of course just as much propriety, but 
no more, in including inorganic and organic chemistry in a 
strictly medical course as in including physics, botany, and 
comparative anatomy. If a medical school provides for in- 
struction in inorganic and organic chemistry, it should also 
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make provision for these other subjects. This would involve 
duplicating at great expense institutes already amply provided 
for at universities, and it is not likely that such institutes in 
exclusive dependence upon «& medical school would flourish, 

There is no doubt that the sciences under consideration 
belong to the general scheme of medical education. If they 
be included in the curriculum of a medical school as is the 
case in Germany and imperfectly so in this country, there is 
the strongest reason that the medical school should be associa- 
ted with a university where adequate provision is made for 
their study. The small measure of success attending the study 
of inorganic and organic (excluding physiological) chemistry in 
our medical schools does not encourage us to hope that the es- 
tablishment of institutes for the study of other physical and 
natural sciences under similar conditions would yield better re- 
sults. The school of medicine in Paris is essentially independ- 
ent of the other faculties of the university and supplies its own 
professorships of physics, chemistry, and the natural sciences, 
With reference to this arrangement, Du Bois-Reymond, one of 
the greatest living physiologists, says, ‘To the training of the 
French medical students in the natural sciences by lectures ad 
hoc, although often held by the most excellent men, to their 
nurture in the atmosphere of a practical professional school in 
which physics and chemistry are called sciences accessoires, I 
am inclined to attribute the backward position in which, in 
spite of the appearance of such a man as Claude Bernard, the 
study of physiology in France, in comparison with Germany, 
has in general remained.” 

There have been established within recent years in our col- 
leges and scientific schools, courses of instruction which are 
intended to be preliminary to the study of medicine, and which 
are admirably adapted for their purpose. These courses, 
which, so far as my knowledge extends, are somewhat peculiar 
to this country, give promise of great usefulness and should 
receive every encouragement. They are the natural outgrowth 
on the one hand of the defects in our system of medical edu- 
cation, and on the other hand of the direction in which our 
colleges have developed. 

Here I can not refrain from expressing the hope that these 
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courses preliminary to the study of medicine may be recognized 
in the academic as well as in the scientific departments of our 
colleges. I am well aware that here I am treading upon dan- . 
gerous ground. In support of this proposition I would present 
the following considerations. 

If a young man choose the medical profession he should 
devote at least four years to medical studies including the pre- 
liminary sciences. One who has had a liberal education will 
probably supplement this with a year and a half in hospital 
experience, the value of which can not be overestimated. He 
is likely then to devote himself for a year or two to special 
professional studies, often in a foreign university. If this course 
of professional study, which is not longer than many pursue, 
is begun at the age when most young men are now graduated 
from our leading colleges, then he will not be able to enter 
upon the active duties of his professional life before thirty 
years of age or thereabouts. When one considers the long 
period of waiting and struggle before a successful practice is 
secured, it will be generally admitted that this is altogether 
too advanced an age for the beginning of active professional 
work. I know of instances where this consideration has stood 
in the way of young men enjoying the benefits of a college 
course. This condition of things has also proven a serious 
obstacle to lengthening the period of professional study, a 
reform which is imperatively demanded. 

Doubtless, as has been recently suggested by President Eliot, 
improvements should be made in the primary and preparatory 
schools so that the average age of admission to college may 
be lowered, without materially diminishing the requirements 
for admission. If, in addition to this, the last two years of the 
college course can be devoted mainly to studies bearing di- 
rectly upon medical education, the evil here depicted would be 
largely overcome. These studies are not professional. They 
belong in themselves to a liberal education and are best pur- 
sued without reference to their practical bearings. They 
therefore appropriately find place in the college curriculum. It 
may be that such a plan as that suggested is contemplated 
here. It would seem that with possibly some increase in the 
opportunities for biological studies such a scheme would in- 
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volve no radical changes in the present course and would be in 
the line of development of the college. 

To return after this digression to our subject, it may be said 
that even if chemistry (with the exception of physiological 
chemistry), physics and the biological sciences before mentioned 
should be relegated wholly to the so-called preliminary medical 
courses, it would remain no less desirable that the medical 
school should be united with the university. The relation of 
medicine to these sciences is too intimate to suffer divorce 
from them without detriment. Suitable provision for the 
study of the preliminiary medical sciences in a university is in 
itself a condition most favorable for the development in the 
same atmosphere of a medical school. It would often happen 
that a student finds it necessary to make up some deficiency in 
one or another of the natural sciences, while pursuing his 
medical studies, and opportunity for this conjoint study, for 
which other occasions would also arise, should be present. In 
the relation, then, of medicine to certain of the natural and 
physical sciences is to be found one of the most important ad- 
vantages of the association of a medical school with a university, 

Physiological psychology is a subject which should be men- 
tioned as pertaining to medicine as well as to philosophy. Its 
successful cultivation requires the aid of physiology, anatomy, 
and psychiatry. Opportunity for the pursuit of this subject 
should be afforded to those engaged in medical studies. Psy- 
chology, however, belongs to the philosophical and not to the 
medical faculty. This affords another illustration of the mu- 
tual benefit resulting from the association of these faculties. 
We may also expect this association to further the study of the 
history of medicine, a subject which nothwithstanding its in- 
terest and value is much neglected. Nothing is more liberaliz- 
ing and conducive to medical culture than to follow the 
evolution of medical knowledge. 

Finally it may be urged with propriety that a medical de- 
partment under the administration of a university is a more 
suitable object for endowment and is more likely to receive 
bequests of money than are most of our independent medical 
schools. Those who are acquainted with the organization of 
these independent schools will not find it difficult to understand 
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why so few endowments in support of medical education in 
this country have been given. 

The first large pecuniary bequest in behalf of medical edu- - 
cation in this country was made by Johns Hopkins. This has 
been recently followed by the Vanderbilt gift to the medical 
department of Columbia College in New York and by several 
similar bequests chiefly for the construction of laboratory build- 


There is no department of higher education which to-day in 
this country stands so much in need of pecuniary endowments as 
that of medicine. The relation of medical education to the pub- 
lie welfare renders especially urgent its claims in this regard. A 
system of medical education in accordance with modern ideas 
and adapted to present demands can not be maintained without 
endowment or State aid. More is required than didactic and 
clinical lectures and the simple appliances of former times. 
There is need of thoroughly equipped laboratories, which, if 
properly conducted, can not be made self-supporting. In most 
of the German universities nearly three times as much money 
is paid for the support of the laboratories required by the 
medical faculty as is given in salaries to the medical professors. 
The medical school must be lifted above the necessity of ob- 
taining its means of existence solely from the fees of students, 
if a high standard of education is to be attained. At present 
it would be suicidal for an unendowed medical school to adopt 
an ideal course of medical instruction. Under present con- 
ditions such a school is likely to make its requirements no 
higher than is demanded by the students themselves. 

The manifold benefits which I have attempted in part to 
depict as resulting from the union of medical school and uni- 
versity can not be secured to any appreciable degree without 
endowment. 

I can not conclude this address without saying a few words 
concerning the advantages which thjs university presents for 
the development of medical education along the lines which 
have been suggested. Here in my judgment are conditions 
most favorable for the development of a university school of 
medicine which shall meet modern demands. The only doubt 
which can arise on this point in the mind of any one is whether 
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there is a sufficient number of patients for clinical instruction, 
This doubt is not justified by the facts. Of the twenty uni- 
versities in Germany, all with medical faculties, thirteen are in 
towns with smaller population than that of New Haven. In 
this list are included such famous medical schools as those of 
Bonn, Gottingen, Greifswald, Heidelberg, Tiibingen, Wiirz- 
burg. This comparison does not lose all force even if allow- 
ance be made for the special conditions which favor a relatively 
larger attendance of patients in the German hospitals. A 
growing city of 80,000 inhabitants should furnish material 
adequate for the essential needs of clinical instruction. I am 
informed by those in a position to know that there is sufficient 
material here for thorough clinical teaching. 

Certainly it is desirable to have as large clinical material 
as possible, but it is an error to suppose that medical schools 
can flourish only in connection with large metropolitan hos- 
pitals. Even for clinical instruction there are not a few ad- 
vantages associated with the smaller medical schools. Billroth, 
one of the most distinguished clinical teachers living, advises 
medical students to avoid the large and crowded universities, 
and that too in order to obtain their early clinical instruction. 
Clinical teaching does not consist simply in the exhibition of 
a large number of cases of disease. Methods of examination 
are to be taught. The art of obtaining all of the subjective 
and objective symptoms, the modes of physical examination, 
the use of electricity, of the laryngoscope and of the ophthal- 
moscope, the application of the microscope and of chemical 
analysis to diagnosis, in a word all that belongs to the prope- 
deuties of clinical study must be learned. This propaedeutical 
clinical instruction, which is too much neglected, does not re- 
quire a large number of patients and can not be satisfactorily 
imparted to a large class of students. After this careful clini- 
cal training, the larger metropolitan hospitals and clinics can 
be visited with advantage. 

Granted then that the conditions for clinical instruction 
furnish no obstacle to the development of this medical school, 
there remain all of the advantages of association with the uni- 


versity. 
Here are already established laboratories for all of the natural 
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sciences, the importance of which for the study of medicine 
has been emphasized. ‘There are already admirable opportuni- 
ties for the study of physiological chemistry, which, to the best- 
of my knowledge, is nowhere else in this country so ade- 
quately represented. 

Laboratories for studies and original investigations in 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, hygiene, and experimental 
therapeutics are needed. These above all are the medical 
subjects which can be cultivated nowhere more successfully 
than under university influences and in coéperation with other 
natural sciences. The atmosphere of a university town free 
from the distractions of a large city is most favorable for the 
scientific pursuit of these fundamental branches of medicine. 

To reap the fruit of these advantages the medical depart- 
ment must receive large pecuniary aid. The Yale medical 
school has an honorable history; but it can not to-day attain 
the height of its endeavor or meet the demands for higher 
medical education without a considerable endowment. 

In no other direction could this university,expand with 
greater promise of usefulness and of renown than inthe line 
of liberal support of the highest and most scientific medical 
education. 
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Articte IL.—THE HISTORIC FORCES WHICH GAVE 
RISE TO PURITANISM.* 


Over the principal entrance to this church an inscription 
was placed, not many years ago, by onet who will long be 
remembered here with affection, which records the fact that 
“a company of English Christians, led by John Davenport 
and Theophilus Eaton, were the founders of New Haven,” 
and that “here they built their first house of worship.” 
Underneath this church, where we are now gathered, reposes 
their dust ; yet their blood is still throbbing in the veins of the 
men and women who are around us. On the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the landing of that company of English 
Christians on these shores, we cannot but direct our thoughts 
to them. The impress of what they did is upon all about us. 
Even these streets, this Green, so much more spacious and 
convenient than anything which had been planned on this 
continent before their time, bear testimony to the enlightened 
views which they had of what a city should be. Even we 
ourselves, our conceptions of life, our tastes, our very preju- 
dices, are the result, in no small degree, of ideas of right and 
of duty which led them to brave the sea and all the dangers of 
an unknown wilderness. To-day that company of English 
Christians,—the forefathers of this town,—walk these streets 
once more. There is no one so thoughtless, who has not asked 
himself what manner of men they were. There is no one so 
well acquainted with their history who will not find that a new 
consideration of what it was that they undertook to do, and of 
the results which they accomplished, will serve as an ennobling 
force to give him fresh inspiration for his own narrower round 
of duty. 

But the story of what that company of English Christians 
did has been so often told, that I shall not attempt to tell it 
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over again. It has seemed to me that it might better serve 
the purpose of this hour, and enable us to get a more lifelike 
conception of the personality of the founders of our town, if I © 
were to recall to your minds what were some of the historic 
forces which made them what they were. The age which 
gave them birth was not isolated from those which preceded it. 
The ages are all interlocked. That which precedes always 
prepares the way for that which succeeds. Their age was the 
legitimate outcome of the ages which had gone before, as our 
age has felt the shaping influences and is the product of the 
age in which they lived. They were as truly the children of 
their past as we are of our past. Bear with me then, if I ask 
you to go back with me for a few moments to a period as far 
before them as the period of their settlement of New Haven is 
before us. Such a consideration of some of the historic 
forees which made them what they were may not be without 
its value. 


If we thus go back two hundred and fifty years before the 
founding of New Haven, we come to the fourteenth century. 
I will remind you that this was long before the discovery of 
America by Columbus. The nations of the continent of 
Europe had hardly emerged from the chaos of feudal warfare. 
The great nobles had still so much power that they were the 
rivals even of their sovereigns, and were ever combining 
against them or against each other, whenever ambition or some 
fancied grievance tempted them. The Church too had lost 
much of the power of a living faith. The ecclesiastical digni- 
taries had become, to a great extent, as mundane and as 
ambitious as the nobles. A large part of them had given 
themselves up to a life of self-indulgence. The gluttony of 
the monks was proverbial. St. Bernard, centuries before, 
complained that there were bishops who had so many different 
kinds of wine on their tables that it was impossible even so 
much as to taste the half of them. We read of the monks in 
a certain monastery who complained of their abbot because he 
had reduced their ordinary dinners from sixteen to thirteen 
dishes. As for the laity, there was no independent thought 
among them, no independent action. 
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But things had begun everywhere to take an upward tend- 
ency. The commercial activity, started by the Crusades, had 
served to break down many of the barriers which had sepa- 
rated the people of different countries. The cities which had 
their rise in the twelfth century had acquired franchises and 
privileges, and the burghers had learned many lessons in 
freedom. Universities had been established, and though the 
learned doctors who had been trained in them expended their 
strength in the unprofitable word-splittings of the scholastic 
philosophy, yet learning was preserved, and the intellects of 
an ever increasing multitude of students were sharpened into 
activity. The Christian Church also, so democratic in its 
organization, which through the Middle Ages had been the 
protector of the weak against the strong, still, notwithstanding 
its degeneracy, preached the doctrines of kindness and charity, 
and was an ever present protest against the excesses of strife 


and violence. 


England, at the period to which we have gone back, was in 
many respects one of the least important of the States of 
Europe. In population it was far inferior. The mass of its 
inhabitants were occupied with the cultivation of the soil. 
The national wealth consisted in flocks, and herds, and the 
harvest of the year. Credit was unknown. To be sure, 
English sailors from the Cinque Ports had made themselves at 
home on the sea. A few manufactures were carried on, 
though they were of the rudest kind. But compared with the 
nations of Southern Europe, or with those great cities which 
were growing up in the Low Countries and in Italy, England 
held a very inconsiderable position. 

Its inhabitants were a coarse and even a brutal people. The 
grandees of the royal and imperial courts of Italy and of Con- 
stantinople, the merchant princes of Venice, of Genoa, of Pisa, 
of Bruges, and of Antwerp, looked on them as little better 
than barbarians. They were thoroughly rude and unculti- 
vated. The stock from which they had originally come was a 
coarse one. No one of the savage tribes which had overrun 
the Roman Empire was more fierce or more cruel than those 
Saxons, and Angles, and Jutes, and Frisians, who had come 
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over from their primeval forests to ravage and butcher, and 
finally to settle themselves in that foggy island, which was 
naturally only a little more habitable than their own muddy .- 
swamps in Jutland. Mr. Taine has described them in language 
which it may be worth while to repeat: “Huge white bodies, 
cold blooded, with fierce blue eyes, reddish flaxen hair, raven- 
ous stomachs, filled with meat and cheese ; of a cold tempera- 
ment, prone to brutal drunkenness! Pirates! They had found 
that of all kinds of hunting, the man-hunt was the most profit- 
able and the most noble! From that moment, sea-faring, war, 
and pillage became their ideal of a freeman’s work. So they left 
the care of their land and flocks to the women, and in wretched 
boats of hide dashed to sea in their two sailed barks, and 
landed anywhere ; killed everything ; and having sacrificed in 
honor of Odin and Thor the tithe of their prisoners, and 
leaving behind them the red light of their burnings, went 
further on to begin again. ‘ Lord,’—says a certain litany— 
‘deliver us from the fury of the Jutes!’ Of all barbarians, 
they were the strongest of body, the most formidable, and the 
most cruelly ferocious.” For centuries the descendants of 
these vikings had fought with the Britons, and fought with 
each other, and there had been little to elevate or refine them. 
In due time, they had accepted the Christian religion, and 
they had made some considerable advances towards civiliza- 
tion; but a state of things still existed among them in the 
fourteenth century which to us at the present day seems little 
better than anarchy. It was the period of the “hundred years 
war” waged in France by the English kings for the possession 
of the throne of that country. During that war, English 
soldiers had become accustomed to deeds of outrage, and had 
been trained to the work of plunder, in all its various forms,— 
the pillage of farm houses, the sack of cities, the ransom of 
captives! The feeling common among them was expressed 
by the soldier who exclaimed: “If God had been a soldier 
nowadays, he would have been a marauder!” It is not sur- 
prising that on the return of these men to England, lawlessness 
and brutality reigned without check. The historian Green 
says of this period, that houses were sacked, judges were 
overawed or driven from the bench, peaceful men were hewn 
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down by assassins or plundered by armed bands, women were 
carried off to forced marriages, elections were controlled by 
brute force, parliaments were degraded into camps of armed 
retainers. Hume says, “No subject could trust to the laws 
for protection. Men openly associated themselves, under the 
patronage of some great baron, for their mutual defence, 
They wore public badges, by which their confederacy was 
distinguished. They supported each other in all quarrels, 
iniquities, extortions, murders, robberies, and other crimes, 
Their chief was more their sovereign than the king himself. 
There was perpetual turbulence, disorder, and faction.” Jes- 
sop, an English antiquary, says: “Ifa man had a claim on 
another for a debt, or a piece of land, or a right which was 
denied him, or even if he thought he had, he found no difficulty 
in getting together a score or two of ruftians to back him in 
taking the law into his own hands.” The books are full of the 
stories of outrage and savagery, that were constantly occurring. 
The villein who had run away from his lord and become an 
outlaw, the broken soldier returning penniless from the wars, 
found shelter and wages in the homes of the greater barons, 
and furnished them with a force ready at any moment for 
violence or strife. It was the recognized custom of the time. 
It was even reduced to a system, and was known by the name 
of “maintenance.” England was divided into numberless 
hostile camps. The state of things was little better than that 
of an armed truce. Every one was attached to some one of 
the warring factions, and these might come to blows any day 
on the slightest provocation. The yeomen and even the lords 
of the manor everywhere put on the livery of some powerful 
baron in order to be able to secure aid and patronage in any 
fray or suit in which they might be engaged. Mr. Green says 
that, even in Parliament itself, “the White Rose of the house 
of York, the Red Rose of the house of Lancaster, the port- 
cullis of the Beauforts, the pied bull of the Nevils, the bear 
and ragged staff of the Beauchamps, were seen on hundreds of 
breasts.” 

In further illustration of the condition of things in England 
at this time, Dr. Jessop says that in a small parish in Norfolk 
a certain John de la Wade got together a band of men, 
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invaded the manor of Hamon de Cleure, seized the grain, 
threshed it, cut down the timber, and carried off the whole. 
He then describes at length two other cases of a precisely 
similar kind which happened the same year in the same parish. 
He tells us also that two gentlemen of position went with 
twenty-five of their retainers to the Hall at Little Barningham, 
where lived an old lady, Petronilla de Gros, set fire to the 
house in five places, dragged the old lady out with brutal 
violence, and so worked upon her fears as to compel her to 
tell them where were her jewels and money. In another 
little parish, which he describes, he says the catalogue of 
crime for the year is so ghastly,—I use his own words,—“ as 
positively to stagger one.” I will not take any account of the 
minor offenses which, as he says, were brought to trial before 
the courts, or give the details of the worst crimes which he 
describes ; but he says that, in that small parish, in one year, 
eight men and four women were murdered, and that there 
were besides five fatal fights. 

The degree of civilization to which the people of England 
had then attained can be estimated from the way in which 
they lived. Dr. Jessop tells us that the greater part of the 
people lived in houses which were no better than what we 
should call hovels. They were covered with turf, and some- 
times with thatch. None of them had chimneys. They had 
not even windows. The hole in the roof which let out the 
smoke rendered windows unnecessary. Even in the houses of 
the nobility, windows were rare. Oiled linen cloth served to 
admit a feeble semblance of light and keep out the rain. In 
the houses of the laborers, the fire was in the middle, and 
around it the laborer and his wife and children huddled. 
Going to bed meant flinging themselves down on the straw, as 
now in a gypsy’s tent. Dr. Jessop says that the food of the 
majority of the people of England was of the coarsest descrip- 
tion. The poor man’s loaf was black as mud and as tough as 
shoe leather. In the winter time, turf was burned; but the 
horse and sheep and cattle were half starved for at least four 
months in the year, and one and all were much smaller than 
they are now. There were no potatoes, and the absence of 
vegetables for the greater part of the year, together with the 
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utter disregard of all hygienic laws, made diseases of all kinds 
frightfully common. As for the laborer’s dress, it was a 
single garment, a kind of tunic leaving the arms and legs bare, 
with a girdle of rope or leather tied round the waist, in which 
a knife was stuck to use sometimes in hacking his bread, some- 
times for stabbing an enemy in a quarrel. 

Dr. Jessop adds that if the houses of the laborers were 
squalid, and dirty, and dark, the homes of the employers of 
labor were not much better. In the homes of the nobles and 
of the gentry, and in some of the more richly endowed of the 
monasteries, there might be more provision for comfort ; but, 
even centuries later, fresh straw was laid down daily in the 
palace of the king. Coarseness and want of refinement char- 
acterized the gentry and the nobles. Their ignorance was 
great. Their tastes were low. Anthony Wood, the historian 
of the University of Oxford, tells a story of a baron of that 
day at whose castle two students presented themselves and 
sought an introduction by sending in their academical creden- 
tials, in which, among other accomplishments, they were 
described as gifted with a poetical vein. But so far was the 
baron disposed to treat them with the slightest respect, that 
he ordered that they should be put in two buckets over a well 
and be dipped alternately into the water until each should 
produce a couplet on his awkward situation. The historian 
says that it was not till after a considerable number of duck- 
ings that the unfortunate students finished the rhymes, while 
the baron and his retainers stood around during the process of 
concoction, and made themselves merry over these involuntary 
ascents and descents. 


I have carried you back with me in English history just 
about as far before the time of the landing on these shores of 
the founders of this town, as the period of their landing is 
before this anniversary occasion. I have done this because in 
order to form any adequate conception of what they and the 
other men of the seventeenth century were, it is necessary to 
understand what the men of England were who preceded them 
in the fourteenth century. Just as to have any proper appre- 
ciation of the sun in its early dawn, while it is still struggling 
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with the mists of morning and its rays are obscured and the 
air is damp and chill, it is necessary to go back, in thought at 
least, to the thick darkness that one short hour before covered 
all. It would seem as if it were hardly necessary to remind 
you that, according to the unalterable laws of nature, the 
dawn with all its incompleteness must ever precede the day. 
Yet there have always been, and always will be, sentimental 
people, who dissatisfied with the dull routine of their lives, 
will delight to deceive themselves, and will plaintively sigh 
for the good old days, and imagine that, at some remote period 
in the past, there was a fabulous age, in which the early dawn 
lighted up and gilded the world as gioriously as the sun in mid 
heavens. But this is all a dream. The facts stubbornly refuse 
to countenance a belief in any such period. They point to 
the future as the only golden age. It is because so many 
persons have not understood this, that they have actually sup- 
posed when they have heard of the darkness of the past, of 
its narrowness, its bigotry, its cruelty, that these were the 
special characteristics of the Puritans, that it was the Puritans 
who were in some way responsible for all that is so repulsive ; 
when it was the Puritans who, although not entirely free from 
the effects of the influences under which they had been edu- 
cated, grappled, with resolute and intrepid spirit, with the 
abuses of their time, and sought to clear them away and bring 
in something better. 

The description I have given of England in the fourteenth 
century is very imperfect. Any description, so brief as such 
an hour as this allows, must be entirely inadequate. Yet 
perhaps it has served to remind you what thick darkness then 
covered England. That century and the centuries before it 
have been called the centuries of death. They were so indeed! 
Yet perhaps they might better be called centuries of birth. 
But the processes by which the development of life proceeded 
were so painfully slow that we grow weary as we trace them 
in our histories, and even from century to century we can 
hardly assure ourselves that there has been any substantial 
progress ; or scarcely that there is any life at all,—death and 
life seem to contend together so long for the mastery. To 
watch the struggle between the new life and the old death is 
like watching the slow coming on of the belated spring. 
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With our idea of the orderly ongoing of the business of life 
in a civilized community, it is simply impossible to understand 
the contrasts then presented in England. We have them 
described however by men whose testimony is unimpeachable, 
by men too who described them from different points of view 
and for different purposes. One of the witnesses is Wycliffe 
—a scholar who had been at first drawn away from his aca 
demic studies by the necessity of appearing in the defence of 
the rights of the crown against Roman aggressions. As the 
struggle went on, he was brought to realize how little the 
church, as then constituted, was doing for the spiritual inter- 
ests of the people, and he conceived the idea of translating the 
Bible for their use. But the first of the reformers came too 
soon. Another contemporary witness is William Longland, 
the poet of the poor. A third is the genial Chaucer,—the 
poet of the brightest side of the life of the period. Longland 
and Chaucer have been called Puritan poets, though they lived 
before what is-distinctively called the Puritan age. They 
substantially agree as to the disheartening character of the 
outlook. Peterkin, the ploughman, pictures the woes of the 
laboring classes, the vices and the abuses that reigned every- 
where, and especially the moral destitution of the people. He 
arraigns the church as responsible for it. He boldly attacks 
its corruptions. He pictures its worldliness, and the careless- 
ness of its dignitaries. He describes the hypocrisy, the ignor- 
ance, the insolence, the immorality of the ecclesiastics. He 
professes himself to be in despair, and finds his only comfort 
in the hope that there may yet be a thorough religious refor- 
mation. In opposition to all the perfunctory formalities 
prescribed by the church, he proclaims that a righteous life 
is far better than a host of indulgences. Chaucer draws 
attractive pictures of the well-to-do citizens of different ranks, 
the doctor, the man of law, the clerk, the franklin, the squire, 
the parson, the friar, the miller. He does this with a lightness 
and brillianey of touch, with a geniality and human sympathy 
which has delighted all succeeding generations ; yet, through 
all, the self-indulgence and indolence and carelessness of the 
ecclesiastics are plainly revealed, and their neglect of the 
spiritual interests confided to their care. With these witnesses 
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before us, the question cannot but arise, how could the Eng- 
land of Piers Ploughman, and the England of Chaucer exist 
side by side? That they did, there can be no question. I 
have thought that the strange contrasts which then existed, 
and which Longland and Chaucer reveal, are perhaps well 
illustrated by the scenes in an English novel, which not long 
ago was widely read and admired ; though it describes a very 
different period of English history. I refer to a picture of 
English rural life, most attractive in many respects, as it 
existed in the latter part of the seventeenth century. I refer 
to Lorna Doone, written by R. D. Blackmore. Those of you 
who have read the work will remember that the reader is 
introduced into the charming home of an English yeoman. 
Nothing in English literature is more beautiful than the 
description which is given of the order and regularity with 
which everything proceeds in this almost ideal farm house. 
But within a few miles live a nest of brutal outlaws,—all men, 
it is well to notice, in whose veins flow the blood of the 
nobility of England. These outlaws subsist by regular sys- 
tematic robbery. There is no farm house that is not at any 
time in danger of a visitation ; no family that is not liable to 
be waked at night and to find ricks, and barns, and the house 
itself, in a blaze ; no family that does not know that if they 
have gained for themselves the enmity of these men, they may 
be exposed, as they attempt to make their escape,—men, 
women, and children,—to the merciless shots of these mid- 
night marauders.. This was the state of things in England 
half a century after New England was settled. Now in the 
fourteenth century it was immeasurably worse. Brigandage 
in a hundred forms was almost an every day occurrence. No 
pack wagon carried merchandise on any road of England, from 
town to town, without the protection of an armed guard. 
Yet, notwithstanding every precaution, it was liable to be 
stopped on the highway by a stronger force, its contents seized 
and carried off. Dr. Jessop says of this period, after a detail 
of particulars which are too revolting for repetition: “It is 
impossible to realize the hideous ferocity of the state of society 
at this time. The women were as bad as the men, furious 
beldames, dangerous as wild beasts, without pity, without 
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shame, and without remorse, who finding life so cheerless, so 
hopeless, so very, very dark and miserable, when nothing else 
was to be gained by killing anyone else, killed themselves,” 
And yet at that very time the courts were everywhere open. 
Judges rode their circuits, and bishops made their regular 
visitations. Such were the amazing contrasts that England 
presented in the fourteenth century. 


I shall not undertake to give anything like a description of 
events between the fourteenth and the seventeenth centuries ; 
but I will remind you that of the two hundred and fifty years 
between 1388 and the landing of that company of English 
Christians on these shores, the whole of the first half was - 
little better than the fourteenth century. During a great part 
of it, the period of the Wars of the Roses, it was actually in 
many respects worse. It is true that there was progress, but 
it was hardly apparent at the time. At the end of the next 
hundred years, however, about the close of the sixteenth 
century, or at the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
great change had become apparent. But you will notice that 
we have now come quite down to the time of the birth of 
John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton, and it is for this 
reason that we are interested to inquire what were the forces 
during the sixteenth century that brought about the change 
from the darkness of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
What were the influences under which the characters of the 
founders of New Haven were formed ? 

In attempting to answer this question, I remind you that 
England had been almost the last country in Europe to feel 
the effects of the intellectual regeneration which commenced 
in Italy on the arrival of the Greek scholars, who had fled 
from Constantinople upon its capture by the Turks in the 
fifteenth century. In each of the countries of Southern 
Europe, the effects of the “new learning,” as it was called, 
which these Greek scholars brought, were felt in the stimulus 
that it gave to thought. Taine says, “Men then opened their 
eyes for the first time and saw.” The first effect in each 
country was to destroy all interest in the native literature, 
which till then had given delight. But soon a new literature 
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arose, far more vigorous, and so full of freshness and beauty 
that it is still the admiration of the world. But, among those 
southern nations, the “new learning” to a great extent ex- | 
pended its power in the domain of literature. Yet it is to be 
noticed that, even in its influence on literature, its effects 
varied in different countries according to the race character- 
istics of the people. So in England, the effects of the “new 
learning” were felt in the line of the race characteristics of 
that people. But as the English were not predisposed to any 
special interest in the beautiful, in any of its forms, the revival 
in England was not at all of a literary or of an artistic char- 
acter. The English were a practical people, and so the revival 
among them was distinguished by the effects which it pro- 
duced in a practical way upon what had been from the first 
their strongest race characteristics—their religious spirit and 
the spirit of freedom which animated them. In England, the 
effect of the new learning was to give a new and rapid devel- 
opment to each of these. 


The first of these race characteristics of the English people 
of which I will speak was their interest in religion. This was 
one of the marked characteristics of our Teutonic ancestors, 
when we first hear of them among the German forests. They 
had a predisposition to take serious views of life and to ponder 
the questions which relate to the hereafter. The people of 
Southern Europe were satisfied with the sensuous beauty of 
the visible. In the gloomy North, nature was everywhere so 
wild and savage that men seem to have been disposed to look 
beyond it, and, instead of resting in the contemplation of the 
visible which was so forbidding, to think of the Being to 
whom Nature owed its origin—a Being infinitely great, who 
could only be apprehended by the reverent mind. In the 
Eddas are preserved their first rude ideas. Coarse people, as 
they were, they loved to dwell on such high themes as Right, 
Duty, Responsibility, Honor, Heroism, Self-Sacrifice. Tacitus 
tells us that their preference was to live solitary, each one near 
the spring or the wood which had taken his fancy. Even 
when they dwelt in villages, each family lived apart. Each 
Teuton thought for himself. Each Teuton acted for himself. 
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All were distinguished for their reticence, their personal inde- 
pendence, their manly dignity, their marked individuality. To 
them life presented itself as a warfare, and in the Sagas it is 
the man who is loyal to the right, and is willing to sacrifice 
self, that is held up as worthy of the highest praise. I quote 
from a description of a warrior who in battle had refused to 
save himself, when his chief was in danger. He is represented 
as saying “I will not budge hence. I mean to die by my 
lord’s side, near this man I have loved so much.” Then we 
are told, “ This warrior kept his word, the word he had given 
to his chief. He had sworn that they should either return to 
their homes together safe and sound, or that they should both 
fall together in the thick of the carnage, covered with wounds,” 
The Saga closes, “The dead warrior lay by his chief’s side, a 
faithful servant.” After the old vikings had come to England 
to live, the first glimpse that we have of their descendants 
shows that they were true to their race instincts. Christian 
missionaries visited them, and addressed their king, as he was 
entertaining his chiefs at a feast. When the missionary had 
finished, a warrior arose and said, “ You remember, O King, 
that which sometimes happens in winter when you are seated 
at table with your earls and thanes. Your fire is lighted, and 
your hall is warm, and without is rain and snow and storm. 
Then comes a swallow flying across the hall. He enters by 
one door and leaves by another. The brief moment while he 
is within is pleasant to him. He feels not rain nor cheerless 
wintry weather; but the moment is brief. The bird flies 
away in the twinkling of an eye, and he passes from winter to 
winter. Such methinks is the life of man on earth compared 
with the uncertain time beyond. It appears for a while, but 
what is the time which comes after, what the time which was 
before? We know not. If then, this new doctrine may teach 
us somewhat of greater certainty, it were well that we should 
regard it.” The high priest then declared in presence of them 
all, that the old gods were powerless, that he knew nothing of 
that which he adored ; and among the first, lance in hand, he 
assisted to demolish the temple where they had before wor- 


shiped. 
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time which was before,” this desire to attain to greater cer- 
tainty about the great questions which relate to the unseen 
and the hereafter never ceased to characterize the descendants 
of those old vikings. The lament of Piers Ploughman, and 
the writings of Wicliffe, even the gay verses of Chaucer, give 
evidence of the hold which these same ideas had on the Eng- 
lish mind, even in those centuries when the church was most 
forgetful of its responsibilities. So when the “new learning” 
had begun in Italy to attract attention, we find that the men 
who first went there to study, Grocyn, Linacre, John Colet, 
did not go there simply for purposes connected with litera- 
ture. It was fora very different object. They looked upon 
the Greek language as a key that would enable them to mn- 
lock the true meaning of the New Testament, in which they 
hoped to find that which would serve for the spiritual enlight- 
enment of their countrymen. They kept this end steadily in 
view. Uninfluenced by the semi-infidel scholars with whom 
they came in contact, they remained true to the special object 
for which they had left their homes, and on their return to 
England, established themselves in the universities, and 
began with enthusiasm to expound the Gospel and the 
Epistles of St. Paul. They soon preached a new theology, 
not founded on the Fathers and the Schoolmen, but on the 
words of Scripture. They were met by a storm of opposition 
from the ecclesiastics. They replied by demanding that there 
should be a reform of life among the clergy. Colet, at the 
direction of Archbishop Warham, addressed Convocation, and 
said, “ Would that for once you would remember your name 
and profession and take thought for the reformation of the 
Church! Never was it more necessary and never did the state 
of the church need more vigorous endeavors! We are trou- 
bled with heretics; but no heresy is so fatal to us and to the 
people at large as the vicious and depraved lives of the clergy. 
That is the worst heresy of all. The reform of the bishops 
must precede the reform of the clergy. The reform of the 
clergy will lead to a general revival of religion among the 
people at large. The accumulation of benefices, the luxury 
and worldliness of the priesthood, must be abandoned. The 
prelates should preach, should forsake the court, and labor in 
VOL. XI. 18 
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their own dioceses. Care should be taken for the ordination 
and promotion of worthy ministers. Residence should be en- 
forced. The low standard of clerical morality should be 
raised.” 

As the “new learning” spread, the attack on the ecclesias- 
tics was taken up by others, prominent among whom was 
Erasmus, who wrote the “ Praise of Folly,” in which he ex. 
posed with such wit and eloquence the ignorance and the 
bigotry of the ecclesiastics, that to this day it holds its place 
as a classic. Colet, at his own expense, established a grammar 
school in London. His example was everywhere followed. 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, went on with the work, 
and grammar schools were opened all over England. Every- 
where there was seen an intellectual quickening. Parallel with 
this there was going on also an increase of wealth in the coun- 
try. English merchants began to trade with all the cities of 
Europe. English ships were sent into the Baltic and crossed 
the Ocean. Manufactures began to receive attention. A 
social revolution was beginning to make itself felt, which was 
not confined to London. In all the towns of England wealth 
increased and men set higher value on education and intel- 
ligence. 

Just at this moment, the friends of the “new learning” 
were able to give to the English people the Bible, which under 
the Roman system had been unknown among then, except to 
a few of the priesthood. In Germany, Luther had been a 
monk for years, when by an accident, as he was dusting the 
library of his monastery, he happened upon a copy of it. So 
in England, if the Bible had been known to the ecclesiastics, 
they had made no practical use of it. The Bible therefore 
came like a new revelation to a people who were thirsting for 
instruction. It was received as a fresh and inspired disclosure 
of the mind and will of God. The reverent submission which 
men had in former times been disposed to yield to the chureh 
was now at once transferred to that book. In place of the 
church, the Bible was accepted as the sole and suflicient 
authority. It served to assure the most humble believer that 
he might approach the Creator in direct and personal commun 
ion without the intercession of any so-called saint, and without 


the help of any priest. 
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But what gave the Bible its special power was its adaptation 
to the strongest of the race characteristics of the English 
people, the English predisposition to religion—the English con- 
ception of each man’s own individuality and each man’s own 
personal responsibility. 

It may be said that the Bible has shown itself to be adapted 
to the race characteristics of every people. This is undoubt- 
edly true, and this fact has even sometimes been urged as one 
of the proofs of its divine origin. It certainly has shown 
itself to be a book for the world, for all people. The Hugue- 
not in France; the Camisards among the mountains of the 
Oevennes ; the Waldenses in Italy; the Germans in the time 
of Luther; the people of Hindoostan and of the Islands of the 
Sea, the old and the young, the prosperous and the unfortu- 
nate, the joyful and the sad, in all generations, in all periods 
of life, and under all circumstances, have found that it meets 
their myriad experiences and necessities, and in each new joy 
or sorrow, the devout believer finds in it solace, encourage- 
ment, or warning. Before our Civil War, how often were we 
told that there was something in the Old Testament which 
took hold, in a wonderful manner, of the imaginations of the 
slaves of the South. The story of the exodus, the journey in 
the wilderness, the denunciations of the prophets against 
the oppressor, the encouraging words of the Psalmist, the 
glorious pictures of the New Jerusalem in the Book of Reve- 
lation, seemed just adapted to meet all the peculiar sorrows 
and all the hopes of that imaginative race. This is all true. 
Yet it does seem as if no people have ever found their race 
characteristics more completely met by the Bible than the 
English in the sixteenth century. In exact harmony with 
their ideas of individualism, which are as old as the race, it 
seemed to address itself to each one personally. It told him 
of his individual obligations to God. It presented God'as a 
governor, as the giver of a perfect law, which every man knew 
he had broken. It presented a remedy offered by God, by 
which the majesty of law could be upheld and yet man might 
besaved. It met his views of duty, of right, of self-sacrifice. 

It is difficult for us to appreciate the enthusiasm with which 
the Bible was received by the English people. Our literature 
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is so varied. Books of every description are so numerous, 
that only to hear of a new book often almost wearies us. Yet 
even in these later times, a book sometimes absorbs the atten- 
tion of a whole people and moulds public opinion in a way 
that we can hardly understand. Mr. John Morley—in speak. 
ing of the appearance of a book written by a popular author 
just before the French Revolution of 1798, which has been 
sometimes numbered among the causes which helped to bring 
on that crisis among the French people—says: “The book. 
sellers were unable to meet the demand; the book was let 
out at the rate of twelve sous a volume, and the volume could 
not be detained above an hour. All classes shared the ex. 
citement, courtiers, soldiers, lawyers, and bourgeois. Stories 
were told of fine ladies dressed for the ball, who took up the 
book for half an hour, until the time should come for starting, 
who read until midnight, and when informed that the car. 
riage waited, answered not a word, and when reminded by 
and by that it was two o’clock, still read on.” Now it is to 
be noticed that this book of which Mr. Morley speaks, was 
only one book, and it appeared in France at a time when there 
was already an abundant national literature. But the Bible 
is more than a single book. Within its covers is the whole 
national literature of the Hebrew people. “Legend and 
annal, war song and psalm, state roll and biography, the 
mighty voices of prophets, the parables of evangelists, stories 
of mission journeys, of perils by the sea and among the 
heathen, philosophic argument, apocalyptic vision; and all 
these were flung broadcast over minds unoccupied for the 
most part by any rival learning.” He who thinks of the Bible 
as a single book, loses much of the impression which it is 
calculated to make. It is in reality a collection of more than 
sixty books, and when those sixty books were first given to 
the English people, and Cranmer’s Bible was ordered to be 
read publicly in the churches, crowds rushed to hear it. Still 
more, when in 1576 the little Geneva Bible—then printed for 
the first time in Roman type, and in a form which could be 
carried by each man to his own home—was read by those 
who had little else to read, the effect was felt throughout the 
whole nation, and the whole conception of religion was 


changed. 
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Of the reality and extent of this change we have proof in 
the burst of welcome, with which in 1590, the great poem of 
Edmund Spenser was hailed—“ The Faery Queen.” In his 
earlier verses, Spenser had dared to hold up Archbishop 
Grindal, who was in disgrace for his Puritan sympathies, as 
the model of what a Christian bishop should be. In this new 
poem, he sought to describe the efforts of the man who is 
seeking te obtain the divine favor, and says that the character 
which is pleasing to God must bear the “lineaments of gospel 
books.” The poem is a story of knight errantry, in the form 
of an allegory. In conformity with the popular taste, Spenser 
assigns a knightly champion to each virtue, and each of these 
knights is represented as entering upon the struggle with 
some particular form of sin. Mr. Green says that the poem 
both in its conception and in the way that the conception is 
realized, “struck the note of the coming Puritanism.” It 
was “ Puritan to the core.” It at once became “the delight 
of every accomplished gentleman, the model of every poet, 
the solace of every soldier.” Milton, a generation or two 
later, addressing the Parliament of England, said that Spenser 
was “a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.” John Wesley, 
giving directions for the clerical studies of his Methodist dis- 
ciples, recommended them to combine with the study of the 
Hebrew Bible and the Greek Testament, the reading of the 
“Faery Queen.” Mr. Keble, the poet of the “Christian 
Year,” describes the “ Faery Queen ” as “a continual, deliber- 
ate endeavor to enlist the restless intellect and chivalrous feel- 
ing of an inquiring and romantic age on the side of goodness 
and faith, of purity and justice.’ The wonderful popularity 
of such a poem is proof of the strength of the religious feel- 
ing which pervaded all classes of the English people at the 
close of the sixteenth century. 


I pass now to another of the race characteristics of the 
English people, which was perhaps as strong as their pre- 
disposition to religion—their love of freedom. Tacitus bears 
testimony to the fact, that when the Romans first came in 
contact with our Teutonic ancestors, liberty was really a pas- 
sion with them, and certainly, down to the accession of the 
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Tudor princes, nothing had ever occurred to break the free 
spirit which their ancestors brought from the forests of Ger. 
many. Notwithstanding what is called the “Norman Con. 
quest,” the inhabitants of England had never been depressed 
by the feeling that they were a conquered people. The “ Nor. 
man Conquest” had proved a great blessing. It had served 
to unite all the various branches of the great Teutonic family, 
who had successively made homes for themselves on English 
soil with the aboriginal Britons. It had built up an English 
people. All the old distinctions of Saxon, and Mercian, and 
Northumbrian had been forever swept away by the coming 
of the Norman, and by the strong rule which he extended 
over all. -And now, at last, in the fourteenth century, even 
the distinction of Norman and Saxon had passed away, 
There is not a word in Magna Charta which refers to any 
difference between the two races. Both are spoken of as 
English. The people of England are recognized as one 
people. 

The present generation of English speaking people has 
derived its ideas on this subject to a great extent from the 
romances of Sir Walter Scott; but Mr. Freeman tells us that 
there is not a line in the charming novel of Ivanhoe which 
does not convey an erroneous impression with respect to the 
relations of the Saxons to the Normans. Notwithstanding 
the Conquest, the institutions of the land remained English. 

The local, judicial, and administrative forms of government 
in the fourteenth century were practically the same as in the 
sixteenth century. After three centuries, the conquerors were 
themselves conquered. Though they had introduced a third 
part of the words into the language, the language continued 
to be English. Their descendants spoke English. English 
blood had gained the predominance everywhere over the 
Norman blood. The nation itself remained English. By the 
fourteenth century, the soil of England was almost entirely in 
the hands of men who could trace their descent to the very 
Anglo-Saxon proprietors who had been in possession before 
the coming of the Normans. It is not to be forgotten that, at 
the time of the Conquest, William claimed to have a legal 
right to the throne. Mr. Freeman tells us that it is utterly 
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unjust to speak of this claim of legal right and his show of a 
legal government as mere pretence to cover the violence of a 
successful brigand. It is true that his position was different 
from the position of a king of foreign birth who succeeds to 
a crown by peaceable election or peaceable hereditary succes- 
sion. But Mr. Freeman says it was also very different from 
the position of a mere invader reigning by sheer military force. 
If England had been oppressed, it was to a great extent the 
undesigned oppression which had only arisen from the fact 
that their laws had been administered by foreigners. Mr. 
Freeman insists that the notion that every Englishman at the 
Conquest was turned out of hearth and home is a mere dream. 
The men who actually fought against William at Senlac were 
undoubtedly dispossessed to a great extent; but the actual 
occupiers of the soil remained in general undisturbed. In 
some cases Englishmen of high rank contrived even to win 
William’s personal favor and kept their lands and even their 
offices. Thousands of proprietors redeemed their land by 
a payment of money to the new king and went back to 
their homes rejoicing. As Mr. Freeman expresses it, “ They 
had been in the lion’s mouth and had come forth unhurt.” 
Those who received their estates back received them of course 
according to the prevalent feudal ideas, as a fresh gift from 
the over-lord ; and different proprietors doubtless received them 
back on different terms according to the merits or demerits of 
each particular grantee. Some received them as a free gift. 
Some bought them back. Some acquired the whole of their 
former lands ; others a part. Some even received a fresh gift 
beyond what they originally possessed. In some cases, a 
widow or an heiress saved a great estate by consenting to give 
herself and her lands in marriage to one of the friends of the 
conqueror. So at the end of the fourteenth century, when 
there had come about the thorough amalgamation of the 
Normans with the great body of the English people, there 
were few landed proprietors, even among those who bore 
Norman names, who could not trace back their pedigree, at 
least on one side, to the original Anglo-Saxon proprietors of 
the soil. 

Now these men possessed the independent spirit of free- 
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men, and they displayed the virtues which usually accompany 
freedom. They were brave, outspoken, truthful. They were 
capable of strong and lasting friendships. They were ever 
ready to make sacrifices for any object that seemed to demand 
it. They had an ever present feeling of obligation to what 
they considered their duty, and a disposition to be loyal to 
their chief. And this spirit was not confined to them. It 
was shared to a great extent by the people at large. The 
English people were a free people. Neither in theory nor in 
practice did their kings possess absolute power. The preroga- 
tives of the king were great, but he could not legislate ; he 
could not impose the lightest tax without the consent of Par- 
liament. He was bound to administer the government accord- 
ing to the laws of the land, and immemorial custom. The 
line which bounded the royal prerogative was not drawn with 
any great distinctness, but even William the Conqueror, as has 
just been said, took pains to have it understood that he would 
conform to English law. King John, that “knight without 
truth,” as he has been called, that “king without justice, that 
Christian without faith,” attempted to disregard the laws, and 
all classes rose up against him, and he thought himself for- 
tunate in appeasing their anger by signing at Runnymede the 
Great Charter. I need hardly remind you that this was not 
a new or a different code of laws, but merely a formal recog- 
nition of the great and fundamental principles on which the 
government had rested from time immemorial. It was a 
written ratification of the traditions and customs of the land, 
and of all the liberties which had been conferred by his prede- 
cessors. After that, the most self-willed of English kings were 
very careful to pay the utmost respect to the laws, though they 
often sought to accomplish their designs by some kind of eva- 
sion. Mr. Macaulay says, that so long as the general spirit of 
the administration was mild and popular, the people allowed 
much latitude to the sovereign; but to this indulgence there 
was a limit. It would not do for a king to presume too far on 
the forbearance of the people. If for ends generally allowed 
to be good he overstepped the constitutional line, they forgave 
him ; but they claimed the privilege of overstepping this line 
themselves. If he did it contrary to their ideas of what was 
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for the general good, they appealed to the laws, and that 
appeal failing, they appealed to the god of battles. They 
kept this check of physical force always ready, and brought - 
the proudest and fiercest king to terms. Resistance was the 
ordinary method in political disturbances. 

This bold and free spirit that was so generally diffused 
among all classes of the English people was owing, in great 
measure, to the fact that there had never been any exclusive 
spirit of caste which had separated the nobles from the rest 
of the nation. In the States on the Continent, the descend- 
ants of a person of noble rank were themselves noble, and 
an almost insuperable barrier separated them forever from the 
people, and the people from them. In those States there 
were only two classes, nobles and peasants. But in England, 
the nobility were constantly receiving fresh members from 
the people and constantly sending down members to mingle 
with the people. Knighthood might be reached by any one 
who could amass an estate and showed valor on the field of 
battle. The daughter of even a royal duke might marry a 
commoner. Any gentleman might become a peer. The 
younger son of a peer was but a gentleman. The grandson of 
a peer yielded precedence to a newly made knight. Good 
blood was held in high respect, but between good blood and 
the peerage, nothing barred the way but merit. Mr. Macaulay 
tells us that even in that age there were pedigrees and scutch- 
eons out of the house of lords as old as the oldest within. 
There were new men who bore the highest titles. There were 
untitled men who were descended from men who bore the 
highest titles. There were Mowbrays, Veres, Bohuns, and 
even kinsmen of Plantagenets, who had not one civil privi- 
lege beyond those of any shop-keeper or any farmer in the 
land. 

This fact that there had never been any impassable line 
between patricians and plebeians is so important in its bearing 
on the English character, that perhaps it will not be out of 
place to give some illustrations drawn from the condition of 
things in different classes of English society. It will not be 
necessary to enter into any detailed account of the more min- 
ute subdivisions of these classes at the period of the Plan- 
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tagenet princes. It will be enough for my purpose to take 
only the broadest division,—that alluded to by Mr. Hallam. 
He reminds his readers that there survives at the present day 
among all English speaking children a string of words which 
are generally supposed to be meaningless, but which have 
really come down from a very remote period, as a “ distribn- 
tive enumeration” of what were then the different classes of 
English society. The words are “gentleman, apothecary, 
ploughman, thief.” Under the title “gentleman” were in- 
cluded the greater and lesser nobility, and the lords of the 
manor, who may be considered as petty kings distributed all 
over England, holding subjects under them of different ranks, 
Under ‘the title of “ ploughman” were included two classes. 
There was the yeoman, who lived on his own acres and culti- 
vated his own land, which he either owned absolutely, or for 
which he paid yearly to the lord of the manor a small 
nominal sum of money, not as rent, but simply as an acknowl- 
edgment of his lordship. There was also a class lower in 
the social scale, who paid rent and were obliged to perform 
certain menial duties. These last were the villeins, who were 
bound to the soil, and were unable to leave it or change their 
condition without the license of the lord of the manor. 
“ Apothecary ” was a term which was applied to the burgesses 
of the towns. The “thief” was a villein who owed allegiance 
to the lord of the manor, but had either become a vagabond or 
had fled to the “greenwood” and was living the life of an 
outlaw. 

Now for illustration of this fact, that among all these differ- 
ent classes of society there was no impassable barrier between 
’ patrician and plebeian, I take down the biography of the 
first person whose name occurs to me at random, among those 
remarkable men who made the glory of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. I read as follows: “In a poor farm-house among 
the pleasant valleys of South Devon, among the white apple 
orchards and the rich water meadows, and the red fallows and 
the red kine, in the year of grace 1552,a boy was born a 
beautiful as day, and christened Walter Raleigh. His father 
was a gentleman of ancient blood; none older in the land; 
but impoverished, he had settled down upon the wreck of his 
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estate in that poor farm-house. His mother was a Champer- 
noun, proudest of Norman squires, and could probably boast 
of having in her veins the blood of Courtneys, Emperors of - 
Constantinople.” 

I turn next to the account which Bishop Latimer himself 
gave of hisown childhood. He says, “ My father was a yeoman 
and had no lands of his own. He hired a farm of three or 
four pounds by the year, and hereupon he tilled so much as 
kept half a dozen men. He had walk for one hundred sheep, 
and my mother milked thirty kine. He was able, and did 
find the king a harness with himself and his horse. I can 
remember that I buckled his harness when he went to Black- 
heath Field. He kept me in school. He married my sisters 
with five pounds apiece, so that he brought them up in godli- 
ness and fear of God. He kept hospitality for his poor neigh- 
bor, and some alms he gave to the poor.” 

Perhaps I have made the mistake of drawing these illustra- 
tions from the period of the Tudor princes. The condition 
of English society at that time, in other respects, was very 
different, as I will soon attempt to show. But my object has 
been only to call attention to the fact that in every age of 
English history, there has been this thorough amalgamation 
going on between patrician and plebeian, in both the ascend- 
ing and descending scale so that in the poor farm-houses 
might be found the descendants of the highest nobles; and 
side by side those who were themselves of plebeian descent who 
were rising to the highest positions in England. I will there- 
fore take one more illustration from the lowest class of society, 
that of the villeins in the time of the Plantagenets. Dr. 
Jessop tells us of a certain Ralph Red, who in the thirteenth 
century was a villein on the lands of the lord of the manor in 
one of the villages of Norfolk. He had a son Ralph, who 
having been admitted to the priesthood, became in conse- 
quence enfranchised. After a time this son, having acquired 
the means, purchased the freedom of his father and his 
father’s family. A hunderd years afterwards, a descendant 
of this same Ralph Red became himself lord of the very 
manor on which his ancestor Ralph Red had been a villein. 
And the daughter of this lord of the manor married a learned 
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judge of the time, Sir William Yelverton, a knight of the 
Bath. From them are descended Lord Avonmore and the 
Yelvertons, who are now Earls of Sussex. 

Now this absence, from the first period of English history, 
of any insuperable barrier between patricians and plebeians, 
and the possibility of the intermingling of whatever there was 
of good blood in the land with that of every other class, had 
wrought important results on the character of the whole 
English people. It is an illustration on a large scale of the 
effect of natural laws, now recognized by the science of 
heredity. Blood tells among men as truly as among animals, 
The whole body of English people had felt the effects down 
to the very villeins. Many of those qualities which were 
elsewhere deemed to be the characteristics of patricians alone, 
were in England to be found among plebeians—individuality, 
personal dignity, independence, a sense of honor, an interest 
in the State of which every one felt himself a part, aspiration, 
self-confidence—all the qualities which are to-day recognized 
as the national characteristics of Englishmen. 

In the States of Europe, the nobles were a caste. They were 
kept by themselves. All outside of this caste were peasants. 


There was nothing to elevate them or give them hope. The 
histories of the time describe them as degraded almost to the 
level of the swine and oxen which they tended. No matter 
how enterprising or thrifty they were, they could not rise. 
Their condition in the Middle Ages may be judged from the 
condition of the serfs in Russia to-day, whom an English poet 
has lately thus described :— 


The serf is in his hut; the unsacred sire 

Who can beget nohonor! Lo, his mate 

Dim through the reeking garlick, she whose womb 
Doth shape his ignorant shame, and whose young slave 
In some far field thickens a knouted hide 

For baser generations. Their dull eyes 

Are choked with feudal warfare; their rank limbs 
Steam in the stye of plenty. Their rude tongues 
That fill the belly from the common trough, 
Discharge in gobbets of as gross a speech, 

That other maw, the heart. Nor doth the boor 
Refuse his owner’s chattel, though she breed 

The rich man’s increase; nor doth she disdain 
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The joyless usage of such limbs as toil, 

Yoked with the nobler ox, and take as mute 
A beast’s infliction. At her stolid side 

The girl that shall be such a thing as she 
Suckles the babe she would not, with the milk 
A bond mid owes her master. 


Now there was no such class of people in England whose 
lot was so hopeless. Even the villeins caught something of 
the prevailing feeling of independence. The bold outlaws of 
the “greenwood,” so famous in English story, were largely 
recruited from this class, and the knowledge that their children 
might rise to a higher condition was always a source of hope 
and courage. Besides, they shared in that general spirit of 
independence which had been so generally diffused among the 
whole people. English historians of the Middle Ages have 
recognized fully the importance of the existence in England 
of what they call the great middle class, so unlike and so 
superior to any body of men to be found elsewhere in Europe 
in that age. But the existence of this middle class is some- 
thing to be itself explained. Why was there this middle class ? 
Was it not the result of the intermingling of the best blood 
of England with that of all classes? So it was that whenever 
in those ages English soldiers contended with the soldiers of 
the continent, the effects of these characteristics were so often 
to be seen. It was this that gave the victory to the English 
at Crecy, at Poictiers, at Agincourt. The spirit of the English 
yeoman was something different from that of the European 
serf. There was a feeling of honor, of independence, and 
above all, as a race characteristic, the feeling of individual 
responsibility, of individual obligation, to stand firm. There 
was no panic, for each man depended on himself and did not 
wait for support from some one else. It was just this same 
quality that kept the English squares firm at Waterloo. Mr. 
Kinglake, describing the battle of the Alma, in the Crimean 
War, says that the Russian officers had been till then accus- 
tomed to think that the formation of troops for battle must be 
in crowded masses. Such was the formation on which the 
French and the Turks depended. It was therefore with 
amazement that the Russians saw the “men in red” coming 
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on “in a slender line, only two deep, yet extending far 
from east to west.” He says they could not believe that 
“with so fine a thread,” as he expresses it, the English genera] 
was really intending to confront their massive columns. None 
but men who have nerve and pluck can stand without flinch- 
ing in such a line, and such nerve and pluck are the result of 
race characteristics. 

These race characteristics are so important for the purpose 
which I have in view, that I cannot forbear another illustra- 
tion of it, as manifested by one of the latest descendants of 
the principal leader of that very company of English Chris- 
tians who founded this town. I remind you of a young officer 
of artillery, one of the most brilliant of those brilliant young 
men from this town, who laid down their lives on the field of 
battle in the Civil War, and one still remembered with loving 
affection by many here present, who confidently expected for 
him, after having been trained under these elms in every 
academic and every manly accomplishment, a long career of 
usefulness. In one of the fiercest of the battles of the 
Wilderness, he received an order to take and hold a danger- 
ous position with his battery. He asked “Am I to have any 
support?” He was told that no support could be given him. 
“Then,” was his reply, as he went to what proved the gates 
of death, “I will support myself.” That was the spirit which 
has ever characterized the Anglo-Saxon people; a spirit which 
can only be built up by years of freedom. “I will support 
myself!” “We run after nobody!” That is the spirit which 
characterizes all branches of the Teutonic family on this side 
of the Atlantic, as well as the other. 


I have now called attention to two of the strongest race 
characteristics of the English people, and it is evident that 
they had not been weakened during the time of the Plantage- 
nets. I come now to the Tudors. They were inclined to be 
despotic ; but even under the Tudors, the spirit of the English 
people remained the same; and their confidence that they 
were entitled to all the rights granted by Magna Charta and 
immemorial custom suffered no diminution. The Tudors were 
so situated that they did not dare to go beyond a certain point. 
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They never carried arbitrary rule too far. They showed dis- 
eretion. They always stood in a kind of awe of their subjects. 
This was in great measure due to the fact that England was an 
island. As it was protected from invasion by the sea, it was 
unnecessary for the king to have a regular army. On the 
continent where the boundary line between different States 
might be only an imaginary line, or a river that could easily 
be forded, there was a necessity of being always prepared for 
an attack, so the army designed for the country’s protection 
could be at any time used to quell any opposition on the part 
of the citizens. The Tudors had no army. So they did not 
dare to trespass on the rights of the people; for they had no 
adequate force at hand to intimidate those who should resist. 
Even Henry VIII. did little to lessen permanently the bold 
and self-reliant spirit which had grown so strong. It is true 
that the reign of Henry VIII. was one of terror. The heads 
of all who displeased him rolled from the block. But strangely 
his policy was of a kind that did not bring any permanent 
injury to the liberties of the country. The policy which he 
adopted had been suggested by Thomas Cromwell, a man 
whose character is one of the inscrutable mysteries of history. 
Little is known of his early life, except that he had been in 
Italy, and it is quite evident that he had profited by the writ- 
ings of Machiavelli. He conceived a definite aim of carrying 
on the government in such a way as to put all power into the 
hands of Henry and make him absolute. But instead of 
openly appearing as the foe of the national liberties, he used 
Parliament as his tool, and made the old forms of constitu- 
tional freedom serve as the instruments of his tyranny. The 
whole nation was panic stricken ; but they did not realize that 
all was part of a plan to enslave them. Every new step was 
taken, every new measure was carried through with such 
adroitness, that the people thought it was the work of their 
own Parliament. They never lost faith in themselves. 

Yet all were not thus blind. Under the very eye of the 
king, Sir Thomas More, one of the most conspicuous friends 
of the “new learning,” dared to publish his “ Utopia,” in 
which he declaimed against the prevalent tyranny. He de- 
scribed an ideal country where flourished public security, 
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religious tolerance, equality, brotherhood, freedom. He went 
further. He advocated the principle that a sovereign should 
be removed on the mere suspicion of a design to enslave the 
people. He hints that there was at that very time an attempt 
to do this in England ; that the law courts were lending them- 
selves to the assistance of those who were bent on destroying 
English freedom. He says that the maxim was beginning to 
be avowed that the king can do no wrong; that there were 
those who claimed that not only the property but the persons 
of all subjects in the realm are the king’s, and that a subject 
has a right to no more than the king’s goodness thinks fit not 
to take. 

Queen Elizabeth tried to carry on her government according 
to the policy of her father, by managing Parliament, and 
packing it with the nominees of the Crown. But with the 
spread of new religious views, and with the increasing intelli- 
gence of the people, this became every year more and more 
difficult. The nation was learning to rely on itself. A new 
generation of Englishmen had grown up, who felt that they 
ought to have a share in the control of their own affairs. 
Cromwell, in carrying out his policy in the reign of her father, 
had found it to be so great an advantage to have it appear 
that Parliament had authorized every arbitrary measure, that 
he had taken pains to obtain its sanction for measures which 
had before been considered as belonging specially to the king’s 
prerogative ; such as questions about trade, questions respect- 
ing religion, even matters of state, which never before had 
been submitted to Parliament. Elizabeth’s own title to the 
Crown rested on a Parliamentary statute. In conformity with 
what had become a precedent, Parliament continued after the 
death of Henry VIII. to take action respecting such matters. 
They even, when they saw fit, dared to dictate to the Queen 
what her policy should be. Elizabeth was indignant. Mr. 
Green tells us that on one occasion she complained to the 
Spanish ambassador—* They have acted like rebels. They 
have dealt with me as they would not have dealt with my 
father. I cannot tell what these devils want!” The ambassa- 
dor replied: “They want liberty, madam, and if princes do 
not look to themselves, and work together to put such people 
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down, they will find before long what all this is coming to.” 
But Elizabeth was forced to submit, and she even solemnly 
declared to the Commons that “She did not mean to prejudice 
any part of the liberties heretofore granted them.” 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth marks the commencement 
of a new era in English history. During all her long life, the 
aspect of things was changing. England was slowly beginning 
to take a place among the European States as an important 

wer. As we now look back to the period before her time, 
it is difficult for us to realize that the England of the sixteenth 
century was not what England has been since. So many 
people are deceived by the exaggerated estimate which Henry 
VIII. put on his own importance, and have been led to sup- 
pose that he was really something like the equal of Charles V. 
and Francis I. in power and influence. But it should not be 
forgotten that the chief importance of England at that time 
arose from the fact that the political strength.of those two 
great monarchs was so nearly balanced that it was for their 
interest to court the king of even a third-rate nation as 
a make-weight. England was then the make-weight in 
European politics. 

The real position of Henry VIII. may be illustrated by a 
conversation reported in a letter to Francis I. by the French 
ambassador in London, which appears in the last volume of 
the English state papers just published. Henry VIII. was 
talking with him in his usual braggadocio style, declaiming 
about what he intended to do, and what he should require of 
the king, when the ambassador, after having respectfully heard 
him through, quietly responded, “ Your Majesty, that means 
war ”—and the blustering king was brought to the realization 
of his own real weakness, and at once changed his tone. 

The early years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth were one 
long struggle for national existence. England was saved from 
destruction only by the jealousies of her powerful neighbors. 
Even at home, her own people were ever ready to fly at each 
other’s throats, and she did not dare to take sides with either 
party. Her real genius displayed itself in her make-shift 
policy. To keep everything as quiet as possible was what she 
aimed at, and to accomplish this she did not hesitate to tell the 
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mest unblushing falsehoods even to her ministers of state, 
Elizabeth did not like the Puritans, but during all her reign 
she was obliged to trust them, and even to court them. The 
intelligent, the educated, the active men of the country were 
to a great extent of that party. But even if they had not been, 
she did not dare to rely upon their opponents. Whether she 
liked it or not, she even had to fill the Episcopal Sees, when 
they became vacant, with the men who had been exiled during 
the Marian persecutions, and had learned their theology from 
the Calvinistic reformers on the continent. For political rea- 
sons she was obliged also to help with her armies the Hugue- 
nots in France, and the Hollanders in the Low Countries, and 
the men who served in those campaigns came back with the 
love of liberty and religion intensified. They had witnessed 
the atrocities for which Philip II. was responsible; they had 
admired the heroic efforts of the Netherlanders to shake off the 
Spanish yoke; they had seen the sacrifices that the country- 
men of William the Silent were willing to make to achieve 
their political and religious independence ; they had learned to 
disregard the fulminations of the once dreaded pope ; they had 
faced the best soldiers of Spain and Italy on many a hard- 
fought field and had seen them, time and again, skip like lambs 
before their victorious arms. Mr. Markham, in his Life of Sir 
Francis and Sir Horace Vere, says that at the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, “ there was scarcely a man in England who had 
not either himself served in the Low Countries, or had nota 
relative or neighbor who had.” On the return of these men 
to England, they spread in every direction the new ideas re- 
specting religion and liberty which they had learned. 

Those campaigns in the Netherlands are of special interest 
to us as Americans. It is true that all the history of England 
which we have been reviewing is of interest as a part of our 
own history. When we go back to those centuries, we are on 
our own ground. Through all those centuries, our ancestors 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the ancestors of the men who 
to-day call themselves Englishmen. All of this history is as 
full of personal interest to us as it is to any of them. It is not 
one whit more theirs than it is ours.. But we have reached now 
a period when we can single out individuals and trace the in- 
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fluences which prepared them for their work in this country> 
Those campaigns in the Netherlands not only educated the- 
men who were to figure in the coming Revolution in England, 
put also the men to whom our New England ancestors looked- 
for leadership in their military enterprises. I turn in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary to the name of our earliest Connecticut- 
soldier, the hero of the Pequot war, and read: “Joun Mason,- 
trained to arms in the Netherlands, under Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax.” I read also: “Mixs Sranpisn, trained under Si 
Horace Vere, and served in the army of the Netherlands ;” and- 
so Lion Garprner, and Winstow, and others. The soldiers- 
who went to the Netherlands were either Puritans or men who— 
were sure to become Puritans after their first campaign. - 
The closing years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth were- 
crowned with success. She had triumphed over all her ene- 
mies at home and abroad. The Spaniard was no longer feared. 
England had become an important power among the nations of 
Europe. Wealth and intelligence had multiplied among the 
people. Mr. Green tells us that one London merchant, Thomas 
Sutton, at his own expense founded the great hospital and 
school of the Charter House; another, Hugh Myddleton, 
brought the New River from its springs at Chadwell and Am- 
well to supply London with pure water. A new architecture, 
too, began to testify that even the tastes of the people were 
improving, and their ideas of comfort. The vast and beautiful 
cathedrals in England and on the continent that travelers so 
much admire, the picturesque medieval castles, which had ex- 
isted for centuries before the reign of Elizabeth, had been no 
index of what was the social life of the people. The cathe- 
drals had been built when art was religion. The church in 
those days was what a hundred other buildings combine to 
make up at the present time. The church was the town hall, 
the concert room, the theatre, the school, the newsroom, the 
vestry, all in one. The reason that those vast cathedrals had 
been built was that, at a time when most people lived in hov- 
els, the church afforded a place of meeting for the whole neigh- 
boring population. Each cathedral was the poor man’s palace 
as well as that of the prince, the poor man’s castle as well as 
that of the noble, where no enemy could reach him to do him 
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harm. The castles of the nobles were only fortresses, and the 
dwelling rooms in them were utterly cheerless. But now, as the 
result of the growing wealth, buildings of a different character 
began to be erected, and that Elizabethan architecture arose 
which many persons suppose to have been only one of various 
styles which then everywhere met the eye. Instead of this, 
the Elizabethan houses were only the first attempt at anything 


ornate or convenient. 


Now this was the period in which the men who settled New 
Haven were born. These were the influences which sur- 
rounded their childhood. I have only attempted to give the 
broadest outline of some of the more important forces which 
had made the nation what it then was. I offer no apology for 
not attempting anything in the way of detail. The time at 
my command does not admit of it. The details have been 
rehearsed in your hearing a hundred times. I have thought 
that some such comprehensive sketch as I have attempted 
might present something more of novelty. I have wished only 
to call your attention to the fact that as far back in history as 
we can go—nearly two thousand years—it had been the race 
characteristic of the English people to be predisposed to be 
religious, and to cherish the love of freedom. It had been 
even a passion with them to take care of their own affairs. 
They had ever been a practical, a sensible, a level-headed peo- 
ple. These race characteristics had survived all the attempts 
of the Tudor kings to curb and destroy them, so that at the 
death of Queen Elizabeth they were actually stronger than 
ever before. The influences which had followed in the train 
of the “ new learning,” and above all the publication of the 
Bible, had educated a class of men who were determined to 
think for themselves, and who were pervaded with an intense 
feeling of individual responsibility to God for all that they did. 
Speaking of these men, Mr. Taine says, that “ disdaining all 
the equivocations of worldly morality, they had enthroned 
conscientious labor in the workshop, probity in the counting 
house, truth in the tribunal, purity in the domestic hearth. 
They were attentive to the least requirements of duty. With 
fixed determination and with inexhaustible patience, courage, 
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sacrifice, they were ready to bear all, and do all, rather than 
fail in the least injunction of moral justice and Bible law.” 

From this moment, the future of the English people was 
assured, not in vain had been the sobriety and seriousness 
which had marked the race from the first ;—not in vain that 
disposition to inquire about the “obscure beyond” that readi- 
ness to respond loyally to every appeal to duty ;—not in vain 
that remarkable aptitude for self-government. The soil had 
been long preparing for the seed, and now that it had been 
sowed, there could be no question what would be the harvest. 

The Bible was hailed as giving an explanation of all the 
dark enigmas that had perplexed so many generations. Men 
no longer rested satisfied with a mere outward connection with 
the church. They no longer resigned all the great issues of 
life and death to a priesthood. Each man realized that he sus- 
tained a personal relation to God, as truly as if he were alone 
in the universe with his Creator. He saw now what was the 
meaning of life. The here and the hereafter were parts of the 
same existence. He was placed in this world to develop his 
own individual character and fit himself for the service of God 
hereafter. The Bible prescribed the rule of conduct which he 
was to follow. The kingdom of God had been set up on earth 
and he was to be, in every relation of life, loyal to its interests, 
and thus prepare himself for the service of God in heaven. 
This was Puritanism; and to-day, among English speaking 
people, this is everywhere accepted as essential to a true reli- 
gious life, among those who are not distinctively Puritan, as 
truly as among those who acknowledge their Puritan descent. 
Even in the Roman Catholic church, it is now everywhere pro- 
claimed in all Protestant countries, that the mere formal con- 
nection with that particular church, and external conformity to 
its prescribed ritual, is useless. 


Now it was when such a state of things had come to exist in 
England, that a king succeeded to the throne, in accordance 
with the theory of dynastic rule, who was of a different race. 
It is true that his grandfather’s grandfather had been an 
English king, and so it may be said that one-sixteenth part 
of him was of English extraction; but he had nothing in 
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common with the people over whom he came to rule. He 
did not understand them, and he remained through life a 
stranger to all their thoughts and traditions. He belonged to 
a family which for a hundred years had been engaged in a 
fierce struggle to maintain their position against warring fac- 
tions of nobles. He himself had suffered humiliations which 
had embittered all his feelings, and made him the suspicious 
and determined enemy of all that might in any way oppose 
his will. He came to England with the settled determination 
to stem the current of national feeling which had been for 
so many centuries steadily setting towards a more enlarged 
freedom. I do not propose to characterize James I. Every 
new historian who writes about him has sought to tax all the 
resources of the English language to express contempt of his 
ridiculous self-conceit, his unbounded pride, his want of tact, 
his pedantry, and his hundred weaknesses. Believing that he 
had a divine right to rule, he soon avowed that there were no 
limits to the royal prerogative. At a time when religion was 
a subject in which every one felt a most absorbing interest, 
and when intelligence was so widely diffused that the people 
understood what were the interests of the nation, and felt that 
they had a right through their representatives in Parliament 
to have a share in the conduct of affairs, James attempted to 
exercise a more exclusive control over all that pertained to 
church and state, than any king who had gone before him. 
He openly expressed contempt for the public policy of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the nation heard with amazement that he was 
making peace proposals to the Spaniards, that he was nego- 
tiating with the pope, and that he was denouncing the Hol- 
landers as rebels. As his lofty ideas of absolute power began 
to be developed more fully, he ran counter to the prejudices 
of all classes in the realm. The Roman Catholics were 90 
enraged that they formed the gunpowder plot. The Puritans 
were insulted and browbeaten. He threatened that they 
should be “ harried out of the land.” The nobles were exas- 
perated by the sale of new peerages and even high offices 
of state. Parliaments were prorogued. The judges were 
reduced to be the servants of his will; the course of justice 
was tampered with ; new offences were created by proclama- 
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tion ; new penalties, without the act of Parliament; offenders 
were brought before courts that had no legal jurisdiction. 
Yet when did an unscrupulous king ever find lack of courtiers 
to give him help and encouragement? Soon they proclaimed 
the principle that was afterwards reduced to a system by Sir 
Robert Filmer, that “the subject has no positive rights in 
behalf of which he may decline illegal requisitions.” That he 
is “bound to obey the king’s command against law, nay, in 
some cases, against divine laws.” Preachers were rewarded, 
and advanced in position, for teaching that “the king might 
take the subject’s money at his pleasure, and no one might 
refuse his demand on penalty of damnation.” The university 
of Oxford pronounced a solemn decree that it is “in no case 
lawful for subjects to make use of force against their princes,” 
and all persons promoted to degrees were compelled to sub- 
scribe this article. A little later this same university anathe- 
mized as “false, seditious, and impious,” the doctrine that 
civil authority is derived from the people. It was declared 
that there could be no release from this thraldom. The sub- 
ject could not divest himself of the allegiance which he owed 
to the Lord’s anointed. As long as he had life, he was 
amenable, wherever he might go, to the despotic power of the 
Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission. 
Contemporaneous with the innovations, almost countless in 
number, which were going on in the government of the 
church and the state, public attention was called to a series 
of scandals connected with the raising of the so-called “ Favor- 
ites” to the highest offices of the government, which even now 
cannot be read without amazement and disgust. There was 
the divorce of Essex, and the marriage of his worthless wife, 
Catherine Howard, to the equally worthless Scotch page, Carr, 
who was elevated to the peerage as Viscount Rochester. There 
was the murder of Sir John Overbury ; and, with the fall of 
Somerset, the raising of the shallow and unprincipled Villiers 
to the head of affairs, as Duke of Buckingham. The Court 
was thoroughly corrupt, and it became publicly known that 
great nobles had been playing the part of panders ; that high | 
officers of state had been in league with cheats, and astrologers, 
and poisoners. The corruption which was so conspicuous in 
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the Court was spreading also among all classes of the people, 
The young men of wealth who were sent to travel on the 
continent that they might learn what was called the “ Italian 
polish,” came back in too many instances mere fops and 
profligates, caring for nothing in heaven or earth save personal 
enjoyment. Italy was then the center from whence spread to 
all nations who had any connection with her, every form of 
crime and wickedness. Sins were practiced there worthy of 
the doom of the Cities of the Plain. But in Italy vice was 
veiled, and some show of decency was preserved. Vice was 
deprived of its grossness and made attractive. But when the 
vices of the polished races around the Mediterranean were 
copied by the coarser people of England, there was an exhibi- 
tion of low sensuality which was absolutely disgusting and 
almost beyond belief. Even the few details, which the histo- 
rians of the period give as illustrations of what they assure 
their readers are the least objectionable examples of it, are 
simply sickening. The whole reign of James was a reign of 
shame. There was nothing to redeem it. His foreign policy 
was no better than his home policy. It was so weak and 
vacillating that the nation was humiliated and exasperated; 
and England, which, at the death of Queen Elizabeth, had 
rank among the great powers of Europe, was disgraced, and 
was regarded as a mere satellite of Spain. 


This exhibition of the state of things in England during 
the reign of James I.—inadequate as the limits of this Address 
have necessitated it to be—will serve at least to show what 
were some of the influences which moulded the characters of 
the founders of New Haven and of New England during their 
early manhood. Those men were probably for the most part 
the children of the original proprietors of the soil in England, 
whose pedigree went back of the Norman intruders. They 
belonged to the great party which was still true to the Angle- 
Saxon traditions of liberty, and which felt it to be a sacred 
duty to uphold the national honor, at home and abroad. With 
all sincerity, and with all the seriousness and practical spirit 
of their race, they had accepted the Bible as a revelation of 
God, given by Him to regulate their daily life. They were 
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thoroughly in earnest—if ever men were in this world—in 
their endeavor to conform to what they thought to be the veri- 
table commandments of God. The innovations which were 
being made in the government of the State as well as that of 
the Church caused dismay among them. The increasing cor- 
ruption of morals which had become absolutely disgusting, and 
of which most persons at the present day have not the slightest 
conception, affected them with the deepest alarm. Vice was 
flaunting itself openly. Virtue, purity, religion were boldly 
ridiculed. Some new public or private scandal was almost 
every day exposed. The Puritans strove valiantly in the con- 
test which was then going on. It was a many-sided contest, 
waged against absolutism and against vice. There was a dis- 
play of heroism on their part that is now fully recognized by 
all the great historians of the period. Carlyle, Goldwin Smith, 
Charles Kingsley, Green, and so many others, have exposed the 
foolish and malicious libels with which those who have been in 
sympathy with the court party have striven in every succeed- 
ing age to make the Puritans seem hateful, and the most elo- 
quent pages of these writers have been those in which they 
have sought to do honor to the magnanimity and the true man- 
liness of the Puritan character. But, at the time, all that could 
be done by the Puritans to preserve the liberties of England 
seemed unavailing. Their leaders in parliament and in the 
church were fined and imprisoned, and forced to flee for their 
lives to the continent. Hope itself was almost dead. 

It may assist us in the attempt to understand the condition 
of things in England at that time if we recall what was the 
state of feeling in the Northern States during the years pre- 
ceding our civil war. Public sentiment here was almost unani- 
mous as to the evils of slavery; but the slave power was so 
intrenched in the constitution of the United States that all 
effort to put limits to its increase seemed futile. It was always 
and everywhere aggressive. The Missouri Compromise had 
been followed by nullification in South Carolina, by the an- 
nexation of Texas, by war with Mexico, by the fugitive slave 
law, by the Nebraska bill, by the outrages in Kansas, by the 
Dred Scott decision, by legislation in favor of slavery. The 
claim was made at last that slave ownership should be pro- 
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tected throughout the whole national domain. Our whole 
political life was affected by it. Too many of our ablest states. 
men were so overawed by the slave interest that they feared 
to offer any resistance. Those who endeavored to stand up 
against it were ridiculed’ Even the conscience of the nation 
seemed to be growing indifferent. The friends of liberty 
looked around with doubt and dismay. But it was vastly worse 
in England at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

After James came Charles I. and the ascendancy of Buck- 
ingham, the arrest and imprisonment and death of Sir John 
Eliot, the dissolution of parliament, the announcement of the 
king that he would rule without a parliament, the forbidding 
any one to even speak of a parliament ever being held again, 
the despotism of the Privy Council, the Star Chamber, and 
the Court of High Commission, government by proclamation, 
forced loans, monopolies, feudal and forest extortions, ship 
money, the tenure of the judges made to depend on the king’s 
pleasure, the Protestant cause on the continent openly aban- 
doned, Tilly and Wallenstein carrying all before them in 
Germany. 

What wonder that many of the Puritans began to question 
whether it was not better to leave England and tind a new 
home beyond the ocean. At last a little band of colonists 
established themselves at Plymouth. Another and much more 
important colony was begun at Boston, and then a company of 
London merchants, with the Rev. John Davenport as their 
leader, conceived the idea of a new colony, of which this city 
to-day is the outgrowth. 


It does not fall within the scope of this Address to give any 
account of the New Haven colony, or of the remarkable man 
who was its leader; yet I ask your indulgence—which I fear 
has already been too heavily taxed—while, very briefly, I 
remind you that John Davenport had conceived a plan of gov- 
ernment far in advance of anything that had been attempted 
before; and in his attempts to carry out his conception, and 
protect the colony from all hostile interference from the gov- 
ernment of the country which they had abandoned, he showed 
qualities of statesmanship for which he is to be ranked among 
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the ablest men of his day. It has been claimed that the con- 
stitution which was framed in the cabin of the Mayflower 
marked a new epoch ; but the men of Plymouth were not en- 
tirely disentangled from the old traditions. They acknowl- 
edged theniselves to be still under English rule. They did not 
even desire to shake it off. They subscribed themselves “ the 
loyal subjects of our dread sovereign King James ;” and what 
they did they declared was done for the “honor of our King 
and country.” The colonists who settled Massachusetts not 
oniy made no progress in theory upon the colony of Plymouth, 
but they did not go as far. They went out from England 
under English charters. Their claim to the rights which they 
asserted was founded, in their estimation, on the fact that they 
were free-born Englishmen. And it is questionable whether 
in England to this day civil rights are supposed to rest on any- 
thing more venerable or more sacred than the provisions of 
Magna Charta and the Common Law. The colonists, also, who 
settled the river towns on the Connecticut did not forget that 
they, too, were Englishmen. For months they supposed that 
they were within the patent of the old Massachusetts colony, 
and acted accordingly. Not so John Davenport and Governor 
Eaton. They formed their colony in London for the express 
purpose of carrying out new and peculiar views respecting 
human rights and civil government. They claimed that there 
were rights which were theirs, not because they were English- 
men, but because they were men. They fell back on the natu- 
ral and inherent rights which belonged to them by virtue of 
their manhood. They had shaped their views into a well- 
digested plan. They were of the opinion that if they went 
beyond the limits of any existing English government, they 
were free to expatriate themselves. And when they reached 
Boston, on their way to a new home, though they were invited 
and urged to remain there, they refused, and would not be 
drawn aside from their purpose by the great inducements 
which were offered. It was their plan to establish a State by 
mutual agreement, on Christian principles, beyond the reach 
of English authority, and without any reference of any kind 
whatever, express or implied, to the government of the king or 
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to any of the institutions of their native land. Here was the 
first example of such a government on the American continent, 


While speaking so briefly of this remarkable plan of theirs, 
so well considered, so much more far reaching than anything 
conceived of by either of the other colonies, I do not know 
that it will consist with the seriousness and dignity of the 
subject, or of the present occasion, to allude to the fact that 
it has been reserved for the present generation to advance a 
theory that the colonists who founded New Haven did not 
come here with any such high purpose, but came here only to 
trade. It is true that as sensible and practical men, knowing 
that a colony which is to be prosperous and enduring must 
have some means of support, and having been engaged in 
commerce at home, they naturally intended to go on with the 
occupation for which their previous pursuits had fitted them. 
What else could they do? They were not tillers of the soil. 
It could hardly be expected that such men would be satisfied 
to go so far without some plan for supporting themselves, 
There is no question that they planned to trade and build up 
here a commercial city. It would have been strange if they 
had not thought of some way to provide for their families 
and themselves. But if it is meant that those London mer- 
chants came here principally for purposes of gain, no state- 
ment could be more preposterous. I hardly need to repeat 
that it was a time when the Anglo-Saxon love of freedom 
which had been growing stronger and deeper for two thousand 
years, had at last clashed with absolutism. The struggle 
which had begun was one to the death. All England was at 
a white heat on the subject of religion and free government. 
John Davenport was one of the marked men among the 
political and religious leaders of the time. During his exile 
in Holland, he had given much thought to the subject of 
“eivil government,” and he had elaborated original views 
with regard to it, which he afterwards published. To suppose 
that such a man as he, or Governor Eaton, came here in the 
early part of the reign of Charles I. to “ make money,” is under 
the circumstances even more absurd than to suppose that the 
honored champion of freedom,* whose voice rang out from 

* Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. 
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this pulpit so boldly for fifty years against American slavery, 
could have left New Haven just when the excitement preced- 
ing the Civil War was greatest, and gone to some one of the 
Aleutian Islands to make money by engaging in the seal 
fishery, and had carried with him the ablest of the men who 
had been accustomed to gather in this church from week to 
week, to listen to his preaching. The men who founded New 
Haven came here when Cromwell himself was debating the 
question whether it was not the wisest thing for the cause of 
English liberty to cross the ocean and build up a new “ Eng- 
land.” Among the New Haven men were some of his own 
kinsmen ; and when the Protector had succeeded to power, he 
wrote to his old friends in this town, and invited them to 
return. Some of them did return. Letters were also sent to 
John Davenport, to Thomas Hooker of Hartford, and John 
Cotton of Boston, the three great leaders of the time in New 
England, “earnestly inviting them to return to their native 
country for a season, in order to assist in conducting to a happy 
issue the great Revolution then in progress there.”” Do I need 
to say more than that this theory about John Davenport is too 
absurd for any serious answer ¢ 


Two hundred and fifty years have passed since that com- 
pany of English Christians landed on these shores, and to-day 
we ask ourselves what has been the success of their enterprise. 
We know that after years of labor and discouragement, it 
seemed to them that they had failed. Their colony had been 
the wealthiest of all the colonies that had come to America. 
It seemed to have the fairest hopes of success. But disaster 
after disaster had befallen it. Yet as we look back to-day, we 
ean see that they did succeed, and that their success has been 
greater than even their highest expectations. They hoped to 
build up a commercial city, and here is a city, which is, at 
least, half as large as what was known distinctively as the 
“City of London” at the time they left it. They wished to 
build up a State independent of English control, and the city 
they founded is a part of a sovereign State, which is one of 
the great powers of the world, with a much larger population 
than that of all the English islands combined. And certainly 
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no city in the land did more to prepare the way for American 
independence, or give shape to the present government of 
the United States. Their leading idea was that the two great 
bulwarks of a State should be religion and universal education, 
This idea of theirs has also triumphed everywhere throughout 
the whole nation. An integral part of their plan was that the 
city they founded should be the seat of a university. The im- 
portance that John Davenport attached to this part of his plan, 
as it has always seemed to me, was owing in great measure to 
what he had seen in Leyden. During his residence there, he 
was a witness of the estimation in which its citizens held the 
famous university which had been granted to them by William 
of Orange “ with advice of the Estates,” as “ a reward for their 
sufferings, and as “a manifestation of the gratitude entertained 
by the people of Holland and Zealand for their heroic defence 
of their city ” against the Spaniards. It should not be for- 
gotten, too, that John Davenport had the satisfaction before 
he died of believing that he bad succeeded in this, and that 
he had laid the foundation of a college. Almost his last 
official act here was to draw up a paper in which he spoke of 
the college as “‘ founded and begun.” And although that in- 
stitution never actually rose above the rank of a Grammar 
School, yet it is due to the memory of that remarkable man 
that his hopeful words should be remembered. He certainly 
was the pioneer who prepared the way for the University, 
whose influence has been felt throughout the world, of which 
his son-in-law, James Prerront, who became his successor and 
the heir of his plans and hopes, was, not long after, the founder. 


The estimate which I have now given of the Puritan charae- 
ter, I doubt not, is in the main in accordance with that of those 
of you who have thus far listened to me. Yet it is sometimes 
said, even by the admirers of the heroism of the Puritans, and 
of their loyalty to the cause of liberty and to the interests of 
religion, and who feel deeply the indebtedness to them of all 
the subsequent generations of English-speaking men and wo- 
men, that after all they were not people whom one would like 
to live with! If there should be any one present who has ever 
entertained a feeling of this kind, I would ask him who there 
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isamong the very best men of former ages who have really 
done anything for their own generation, or for mankind, who 
would be an agreeable inmate of his home, under the changed 
conditions of life in the nineteenth century. 

Is it not true that the generations as they succeed each other 
are each moulded by the experiences through which they have 
had to pass? One generation can no more enter into the feel- 
ings and habits of the generations which have preceded, or con- 
form to them, than a child can enter into the feelings of its 
parents and live its parents’ life with any satisfaction. In ad- 
dition, it is to be remembered that the men who have ever 
done anything of value for their generation or for the race 
have been forced to endure sacrifices and hardships, and in the 
terrible ordeal through which they have had to pass have neces- 
sarily acquired a fixedness of purpose, a sternness of manner, 
and an absorption of spirit, which accord ill with the ideas and 
habits of those whose lot has been cast in happier times. I do 
not think that Luther, or Augustine, or Chrysostom—I do not 
think that even any one of the evangelists or apostles them- 
selves, with the habits of an oriental who lived two thousand 
years ago, would be found to accommodate himself to our 
modes of life in such a way that we should find him to bea 
pleasant person to have in our houses. Or to take men of a 
different class, I do not think that there is any one, no matter 
how much he cares for rank or display, who could endure to 
have Charles II., or Louis XIV., or Lord Chesterfield, or Beau 
Brummell, or any man of fashion of any preceding age, as the 
constant companion of his days. 

But I will not go so far back in history or to other lands. I 
will remind you of that one of our own countrymen to whom 
the heart of every American turns with greatest reverence and 
pride. No man of his time on this continent had greater ad- 
vantages in his childhood and youth than Washington. He 
was carefully trained in literature, in manners, and in every 
manly accomplishment by a relative of his family, who had 
been a personal friend of Addison and a contributor to the 
Spectator, who had held a high social position in England as 
an English nobleman, who was in addition a Christian gentle- 
man. At the beginning of the Revolution, when he was ap- 
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pointed general in chief of the American army, he was sup- 
posed to be the richest man in America, and had always lived 
in a style which few could imitate. But eight years of the 
stern experiences of war niade a change in the whole bearing 
of the handsome young officer who only a few years before had 
visited New England for the first time on horseback with a 
company of gay young friends, and the men of his own time 
who revered him—some of whom perhaps would have died for 
him—found him so reticent, so dignified, so stern, so absorbed, 
that all who approached him felt under restraint. 

It must be so necessarily. Those who fight the great battles 
of life come out searred, and wearied, and worn. Of one of 
the most accomplished men of our own time, who labored for 
the freedom of Italy, we read that after the failure of a certain 
enterprise which cost the lives of some of his dearest friends, 
he was never seen to smile. Of how many others do we read 
that even after success had crowned their labors, they them- 
selves lived ever after under the shadow of some great grief. 
But who of the generations who will reap the fruits of their 
efforts will ask if they were pleasant people to live with ? 

I believe that the Puritans were naturally as genial as any 
class of Englishmen or Americans to-day. There were sour 
men among them, I doubt not, as there were among the party 
whom they opposed. Who could be more sour than Arch- 
bishop Laud? If you have any doubts, look at his portrait! 
Charles Kingsley says of one of his heroes: Did his being a 
Puritan “prevent his being six feet high? Were his 
shoulders the less broad for it, his cheek the less ruddy for 
it? He wore his flaxen hair of the same length that every 
one now wears theirs, instead of letting it hang half-way to 
his waist in essenced curls; but was he therefore the less of 
a viking’s son, bold hearted as his sea-roving ancestors, who 
won the Danelagh by Canute’s side? .... He carried a 
Bible in his jack-boots; but did that prevent him, as Oliver 
rode past him with an approving smile on Naseby field, think- 
ing himself a very handsome fellow, with his moustache and 
imperial, and bright red coat, and cuirass well polished, in 
spite of many a dint, as he sate his father’s great black horse 
as gracefully and firmly as any long-locked and essenced cava- 
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lier in front of him? .... No poetry in him as the long 
rapier swung round his head five minutes later, redder and 
redder at every sweep? We are befooled by names! Call 
him Crusader instead of Roundhead, and he seems at once 
(granting him only sincerity, which he had, and that of a right 
awful kind) as complete a knight-errant, as ever watched and 
prayed, ere putting on his spurs, in fantastic Gothic chapel, 
‘beneath storied windows richly dight.’... . No poetry in 
those old Puritans? Why not? They were men of like pas- 
sions with ourselves. They loved, they married, they brought 
up children; they feared, they sinned, they sorrowed, they 
fought—they conquered ! There was poetry enough in them, 
be sure—though they acted it like men instead of singing it 
like birds.” 

There was atime when it might possibly have been worth 
while to make some reference to the attempts of the enemies 
of the Puritans to excite prejudice against them by represent- 
ing them as gloomy ascetics. It was gravely charged against 
them that they would not eat mince pies or plumb puddings 
on Christmas day! But the reply was that they ate them on 
other days ; and every one knows now that the reason they 
did not eat them publicly at Christmas was, that to do so had, 
in the popular mind, a political significance. Just as in this 
country, not very long ago, many very cheerful people avoided 
wearing a white hat for fear that it might be supposed that 
they were publicly displaying their political sympathies for 
the presidential aspirations of Mr. Horace Greeley. It is not 
very long ago too, that, in some other parts of the United 
States, loyal men were unwilling to wear gray trowsers or 
butternut coats. Does any one believe that these people had 
any religious objections to a white or a butternut color, or that 
they supposed that their Maker would be better pleased with 
them if they dressed themselves all over in regulation blue? 
Lord Macaulay once gave utterance to an ungenerous fling at 
the Puritans. He said that they opposed bear-baiting, not 
because they cared for the pain suffered by the bear, but be- 
cause they begrudged the spectators the pleasure of the sport. 
He was answered speedily, that he had spoken more truly 
than he thought. The Puritans were opposed to bear-baiting 
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because they knew that a people who could take pleasure in 
witnessing the torture to which a dumb animal was exposed, 
were a people who could not be trusted to maintain English 
liberty. But it is idle to treat seriously the misrepresentations 
and the abuse of this kind which has been heaped upon the 
Puritans. 

Undoubtedly the men who were fined and imprisoned, the 
men who were forced to leave their native land and make a 
new home in the wilderness, did not escape some of the marks 
of the hard experiences through which they were obliged to 
pass. They bore honorable scars ‘received in the battle they 
waged. It may be worth while then to see what description of 
men the founders of New Haven really were. Of Theophilus 
Eaton, the first Puritan Governor, Dr. Bacon said, as the 
result of his study of the public record of his services: “I 
have acquired new views of the dignity which belongs to the 
place of the civil magistrate.” Hubbard, the historian of 
Massachusetts, who was one of his contemporaries, says: “ This 
man had in him great gifts, and as many excellences as are 
usually found in any one man. He had an excellent princely 
face and port, commanding respect from all others. He was 4 
good scholar, a traveler, a great reader; of an exceeding steady 
and even spirit, not easily moved to passion, and standing un- 
shaken in his principles when once fixed upon; of a profound 
judgment, full of majesty and authority in his judicatures, so 
that it was a vain thing to offer to brave him out; and yet in 
his ordinary conversation, and among friends, of such pleasant 
ness of behavior and such felicity and fecundity of harmless 
wit as can hardly be paralleled.” Mather declares of him that 
“for a score of years he was the glory and pillar of New 
Haven colony.” He says of him, “He carried in his very 
countenance a majesty which cannot be described ; and in his 
dispensations of justice, he was a mirror for the most imitable 
impartiality but ungainsayable authority of his proceedings, 
being awfully sensible of the obligations which the oath of a 
judge lays upon him. Hence he who would most patiently 
bear hard things offered to his person in private cases, would 
never pass by any public affronts or neglects, when he appeared 
under the character of a magistrate. But he still was the guide 
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of the blind, the staff of the lame, the helper of the widow and 
orphan, and all the distressed. None that had a good cause 
was afraid of coming before him.” The same writer de- 
scribes him also as he appeared at home: “ As in his govern- 
ment of the commonwealth, so in the government of his 
family, he was prudent, serious, happy to a wonder; and 
albeit he sometimes had a large family, consisting of no less 
than thirty persons, yet he managed them with such an even 
temper, that observers have affirmed they never saw a house 
ordered with more wisdom.” “He kept an honorable and 
hospitable table.” “He countenanced the addresses unto him- 
self of the children and servants with any of their inquiries.” 
And we find still another witness in one who had been a ser- 
vant in his family, whose beautiful testimony reminds us of 
what that ablest of all modern English critics, so gifted with 
the power of insight—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—said respect- 
ing the character of Falconbridge, in “ King John,” and the 
inferences he drew respecting his courtesy and chivalrous 
spirit, from the affectionate language of the reply addressed to 
him by his old servant, “James Gurney.” Falconbridge re- 
quests him to withdraw, saying, 


‘* James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave awhile ?” 


And the answer is, 
‘*Good leave, good Philip.” 


To which Falconbridge replies, 
‘* James, 
There’s toys abroad. Anon I'll tell thee more.” 
This other New Haven servant could say, many years after his 
master’s death: “ Whatever difficulty in my daily walk I now 
meet withal, still something that I either saw or heard in my 
blessed master Eaton’s conversation, helped me through it all.” 


But it is not now a question of living with Theophilus 
Eaton, or with the founders of New Haven, or even with any 
of the Puritans, but what did those men do in their day and 
generation ; and what did they accomplish? It is enough to 
say that when a dynasty which can hardly be called English, 
put forth claims to a right to dispose absolutely of the persons 
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and property of our ancestors, they set themselves in opposi- 
tion, and, whether we should like to live with them or not, 
they saved the liberties of England, and have moulded the 
character of all the generations which have followed—in Eng- 
land as well as in America—to a far greater extent than is 
generally supposed. 

There are crises in the history of all nations when the 
old race characteristics are either intensified or greatly modi- 
fied. You are aware that among the theories which have 
been proposed by those who have advocated the doctrine 
of evolution, one of the most ingenious is that at certain 
intervals during the countless aeons of the world’s early his- 
tory, there has been, for some reason, a sudden and aston- 
ishing development in living organisms, “per saltum” as it 
has been called, or by a leap. The theory is that ages have 
passed in which the different species have remained substan- 
tially the same, till they have come at last perhaps under the 
influence of some new force, when a change has been made 
“per saltum,” or at once, the effect of which has been per- 
ceptible ever after in their organization. Whatever may be 
true in the domain of natural science, it is certainly true in 
human life, and in the history of nations. I need go no 
further than to our Civil War for an illustration, though it is 
on a comparatively very limited scale. The terrible experi- 
ences of those four years produced an effect on the spirit of 
the whole American people which will be felt in their political 
action for centuries. The same thing is true, on a still smaller 
scale, in the life of every individual man. This is too obvious 
to need illustration. 

Now the Puritan age was one of those crises in the history 
of the English people, when, as the historians tell us, a definite 
change was made in the English character. But the Puritans 
who came to this country, in addition to all the experiences 
through which they passed in England, endured such hard- 
ships here, made such sacrifices, and struggled with such new 
conditions of life, that among the people of this branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon family many very marked modifications were 
brought about in our characteristics as a people. There are 
more of these than I have time to speak of on the present 
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occasion. I shall be obliged to pass by several that I consider 
of even more importance than those I mention. I will con- 
fine myself to a very few. 


It seems to me that that age was so peculiarly an age of un- 
selfish work for the good of others, and particularly for the 
good of the succeeding ages, that its effects are to be seen in 
every descendant of the Puritans, whether he maintains the 
Puritan faith or not. I am not speaking of the underlying 
race characteristic of loyalty to duty. No Anglo-Saxon is 
without that feeling. When Nelson hung out his signal at 
Trafalgar : “England expects every man to do his duty,” he 
knew that the heart of every cabin boy in the fleet would re- 
spond and that he would be roused to do his best. No Anglo- 
Saxon, however far he may have wandered from the right, but 
will at least try to convince himself that he is still loyal to 
duty, in order that he may maintain his own self-respect. I do 
not refer therefore to this characteristic, or even to that other 
characteristic of working for the mere sake of satisfying the 
desire to be employed about something. 

Some years ago I accompanied a gentleman who belonged 
to one of the Latin races, to the library of the Yale Theologi- 
cal School. On entering, my companion went at once and 
stood before a painting that hangs on the walls which repre- 
sents two children, descendants, I may be excused for saying, 
of one of the original founders of this town. After looking 
at the picture for some time, he said: “ By no possibility could 
any one suppose that those children were of any Latin race.” 
I asked him his reason. After a moment’s reflection, he 
said: “the Latins are always looking within themselves and 
thinking how they appear to other people. The Anglo- 
Saxons, forgetful of themselves, look out on the world to see 
what they can do in it.” That this is measurably true has just 
been recognized in an interesting way by Father Hecker, one 
of the most accomplished of the Paulist Fathers in New York. 
In a book, published within the present year, he ur Jertakes to 
give a philosophical explanation of the fact that the Protestant 
nations have exerted more influence in the world than the 
Roman Catholic nations. I quote from his book with no idea 
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of controversy, but in the same liberal spirit in which he 
writes. The question is simply one of fact. Father Hecker 
declares that the race characteristic of the Latins is a dispo- 
sition to submit to authority, and he says the Roman Catho- 
lic church has made the mistake of devoting its effort to 
strengthening this race characteristic which was already suf- 
ficiently strong, and has tried to resist rather than develop 
among the Latins independent action. It has sought to en- 
courage the passive virtues, rather than the active. On the 
other hand, he says, the race characteristic of the Teutonic 
nations is personal independence, and an eagerness for action, 
and Protestantism has developed still further this race char- 
acteristic, already so strong, and has directed it especially 
against the authority of the church. Here, he says, is the ex- 
planation of the fact that “fifty millions of Protestants” have 
so long exerted and still exert a more controlling influence 
over the movements and destinies of nations than “two hun- 
dred millions of Catholics.” 

Now this predisposition among all Teutonic races to be on 
the lookout for something to do, and something to work for, 
has been modified in this country among the descendants of 
the Puritans by the experiences through which their ancestors 
passed. It has been expanded and diverted from mere selfish 
ends, and directed towards the good of others, and especially 
the good of succeeding generations. The aim which the Puri- 
tan proposed to himself as a practical object of life has been 
expressed by the poet in the “Golden Legend.” “Let all 
men’s good be each man’s rule.” No descendant of the Puri- 
tans, of any religious denomination, or even though he be 
without Christian faith, but feels it to be a natural instinct, in 
imitation of the example of his ancestors, to labor in some way 
for the public good, and especially for those who are to come 
after him. It is the very nature of the descendants of the 
Puritans to be public spirited and to plan for the generations 
that are yet unborn. 


We owe also to the Puritans the estimate which is placed in 
this country on manhood. The Anglo-Saxons were always 
characterized by high ideas of personal independence. But ® 
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new onception was joined with those ideas for the first time 
by the men who took the Bible for the rule of their conduct, 
and sought to make their lives correspond to its teachings. It 
was because the Bible taught them that all men are equally 
the objects of the special care of God, and that all men are 
brothers in Christ, that the whole conception of the respect 
that is due from man to man was changed, and no Puritan 
was so high in rank that he did not recognize a spiritual equal- 
ity in the humblest Christian. Of a Puritan of that period it 
was said as something new: “ He never disdained the meanest, 
nor flattered the greatest.” “He had a loving and sweet 
courtesy for the poorest.” No descendant of the men who 
settled Plymouth, Boston, or New Haven, is worthy of his an- 
cestry, of whom this is not true to-day. 

But perhaps more important still was the new self-respect 
that was taught those who belonged to the humbler classes of 
society. Nehemiah Wallington has given a beautiful sketch 
of his mother, who was the wife of a London Puritan me- 
chanic. He says: “She was very loving and obedient to her 
parents, loving and kind to her husband, very tender-hearted 
to her children, loving all that was holy, much misliking the 
wicked and profane. She was a pattern of sobriety unto many, 
very seldom seen abroad except at church. When others recre- 
ated themselves at holidays and other times, she would take 
her needle-work and say, ‘here is my recreation.’ God had 
given her a pregnant wit and an excellent memory. She was 
very ripe and perfect in all stories of the Bible, likewise in all 
the stories of the martyrs, and could readily turn to them. 
She was also perfect and well seen in the English chronicles 
and in the descendants of the Kings of England. She lived in 
holy wedlock with her husband twenty years, wanting but four 
days.” 

This was the kind of respect for manhood which grew up in 
New England, and if any where in this land, or in the wide 
world, there is a human being who has been cheered in his 
lowly condition by knowing that there is one country where it 
has ever been an acknowledged fact that “a man is a man for 
all that,” let him thank the Puritans, who learned it from the 
Bible, and made it here a reality. 
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The Puritans also gave to the world a new idea of what it is 
to bea gentleman. With the views respecting manhood which 
they received from the Bible, they conceived a new idea as to 
what is the proper way to treat others. Polished manners and 
a gracious deportment to one’s equals is not enough, according 
to the Puritan ideal. A man may smile and smile and bea 
villain. There should be such delicacy of perception of the 
rights and feelings of others as to lead a person not only to 
avoid giving offense to any, high or low, but this perception 
should be accompanied by such a treatment of all as reveals a 
friendly feeling. This idea of a gentleman did not exist before 
the time of the Puritans. I do not say that there were not 
persons who had such a character. But Shakespeare uses the 
word “ gentleman” more than five hundred times, and not once 
to designate anything more than a person of high social 
position. , 

A man who is habitually thoughtless of the feelings of his 
inferiors is not a gentleman according to the Puritan idea. 
One of the most eloquent of English essayists of modern times, 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, a dignitary of the Anglican church, 
says that “The Puritan and not the cavalier conception of 
what a British gentleman should be is the one accepted by the 
whole British nation at this day.” And yet it is unquestion- 
able that in this country, among gentlemen, there is a distinct 
quality perceptible, which has come to us from our Puritan 
ancestors, which is higher and nobler than anything that is 
common in England. I do not doubt that there are thousands 
of persons in England who are gentlemen in the Puritan sense 
of the term. It is also very probable that in that country there 
is a much larger number of men than in this country who possess 
polish of manner and high culture of every kind. But it is 
not intended as any disrespect to English gentlemen when I 
say that there is an element of what in this country we should 
call rudeness in the way in which English gentlemen habitu- 
ally disregard all the prepossessions and tastes of even their 
equals with whom they come in contact, and exhibit a calm 
assumption of superiority, which to an American is simply 
ludicrous. Mr. Richard Grant White, who carried his admira- 
tion of everything English to such an extent that his name 
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alone in this connection almost provokes a smile, felt obliged 
to devote a chapter in his book on England to this marked 
English trait. While Englishmen are respected the world 
over, every one knows that they are also, as a nation, intensely 
disliked the world over, for their want of tact, and their disre- 
gard of the feelings of others. What I refer to may be illus- 
trated by an anecdote which was told some years ago of one of 
the most prominent of British statesmen then living. He 
bore an ancestral name which itself was a guarantee that he 
had always enjoyed every social advantage. Being in the 
country, at the house of a friend, he was invited to address a 
political meeting in a neighboring town. He drove over to 
the public hall, where he found at the door a crowd of vil- 
lagers ready to give him welcome. As he descended from the 
carriage a shout went up, in which the voice of a certain 
brawny ploughman was very conspicuous, who was swinging his 
hat with all enthusiasm. The noble lord fixed his eye sternly 
upon this man, and addressed him with the not very gracious 
and very peremptory order, “ You fellow, stop your bawling !” 

A former citizen of New Haven, still highly honored here, 
who lived for many years in Germany, visited the city of 
Thorn for the purpose of being present on an important anni- 
versary occasion. He said that he found in the morning, in 
the crowded breakfast-room of the hotel, such an assemblage 
of German statesmen and German scholars as was rarely to be 
met. It chanced that an English ambassador on his way to 
Constantinople from London to attend a conference of the 
Great Powers had arrived the evening before, and coming 
down to breakfast found some difficulty in getting a seat for 
himself and his party. Standing in the middle of the room, 
with a loud voice, he gave utterance to some very uncalled for 
and contemptuous remarks about the want of politeness and 
the coarse manners of the German people. Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, who heard him, said that though the English am- 
bassador spoke in English and to his own friends, he was heard 
and perfectly understood by every one in the room, and what 
he said could hardly have been a more public affront to the 
best men in Germany if it had been said in the Reichstag itself. 

Now in the United States, with all our faults, there has 
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come to us directly from the Puritans, a gentleness and a genu- 
ine kindliness of manner, and a respect for even the prejudices 
of others, which is constantly remarked by Englishmen them- 
selves who have been in this country. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, in his recent volume of poems, in 
the tribute which he pays to his friend Professor Agassiz, well 
describes the Puritan idea of a gentleman. It may be con- 
sidered to be the recognition by an American descendant of 
the Puritans of the same qualities which marked a descendant 
of the Swiss Puritans. 

He was so human! Neither strong or weak, 
Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 
But sate an equal guest at every board. 

No beggar ever felt him condescend, 

No prince presume ; for still himself he bare 
At manhood’s simple level, and where’er 

He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 


One other characteristic has been stamped by the Puritans 
on the whole American people—a peculiar respect for woman, 
I quote from one of the latest of the English historians, who 
says that even in England a new conception of womanhood 
was developed by them. He says expressly, in so many 
words, that “‘ Home as we conceive it now, was the creation of 
the Puritans.” ‘“ Wife and child rose from mere dependents 
on the will of husband or father, as husband or father saw in 
them saints like himself, souls hallowed by the touch of a 
divine spirit, and called with a divine calling like his own. 
The sense of spiritual fellowship gave a new tenderness and 
refinement to the common family affections.”: This feeling 
also was intensified in this country, and the respect with which 
woman has ever been treated here is known the world over. 
A respectful deference is manifested to her here which is 
accorded to her nowhere else in the world. The American 
woman of all others may well join in grateful acknowledg- 
ments to her Puritan ancestry. 
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Recent Books on PuitosopHy AND PsycHo.oey. 







Anmat Maeyetism.*—This interesting book renders accessi- 
ble, for the first time, to the public of English readers the results 
of the more advanced school of French experimenters regarding 
the phenomena and causes of hypnotism. Its observations were 
conducted according to “the method inaugurated by M. Charcot, 
the chief of the school of the Salpétriére.” The whole subject is 
treated with that clearness which distinguishes the national scien- 
tific. literature; everything is, therefore, made perfectly intelli- 
gible even to those who have no technical acquaintance with the 
subject. 

After a brief sketch of the history of so-called animal magnet- 
ism in its three periods of the “beginnings” made by Mesmer 
and Puységur, “the Academic Period,” and the period beginning 
with Braid, the authors proceed to describe the modes of produc- 
ing the hypnotic condition, its symptoms, and the various hyp- 
notic states. The phenomena of suggestion and hallucination are 
then presented ; and, finally, the application of hypnotism to the 
cure of disease and to education is discussed, while the book 
closes with a chapter on “ Hypnotism and Responsibility.” 

The inexpert reader, on perusing the somewhat too diffuse 
description of these marvellous phenomena, should bear in mind 
that—as seems probable—the French subjects, if we are to trust 
the accounts of the experimenters with them, are, as a rule, more 
susceptible to extreme hypnotic influences than those who offer 
themselves for experiment in England. Moreover, as we have 
already remarked, the school represented by this treatise has had 
the largest success in developing marvels, even among the inves- 
tigators on French ground. 


PuysicaL Expression.}-—This volume of the International 
Scientific Series will be especially welcomed by those who are 


* Animal Magnetism. By ALFRED Binet and CHaRLEs Féré. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1888. 

+ Physical Expression, its Modes and Principles. By Francis Warner, M.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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fond of applying the methods of the physical sciences to the 
study of the human mind. As a matter of convenience the author 
uses “the term mentation for that physical action of the brain 
which is associated with the phenomena of mind.” If we hold 
him strictly to this use of the term, we must understand that his 
treatise designs to show how various molecular changes in the 
centres of the brain, themselves excited by internal or external 
stimuli, result in those actions and posturings of the muscles 
which experience leads us to consider as expressive of particular 
thoughts and feelings. 

The book contains nineteen chapters and about fifty illustra- 
tions. The movements of the muscles of the face in facial expres- 
sion, the active and the fixed hand as indicating particular ideas 
and emotions, the postures of the whole body and of its separate 
principal parts, expression in the head, and in the eyes, etc., are 
all considered in detail. The expressions of human as distinct 
from merely animal feeling, and the changes in expression due to 
development from infant to adult mental life, or to the approaches 
of mental imbecility, receive a due share of attention. 

In some places the treatment of the subject is rather too tech- 
nical for easy mastery by the average reader; and some of the 
terms employed will probably be unfamiliar to such a reader. 
But in most such instances the information gained will well repay 
the painstaking necessary to overcome this difficulty. 


Senses anp Witu.*—Although this volume belongs to the In- 
ternational Education Series, it will prove interesting, not to 
teachers alone. Students of psychology, not already familiar 
with its author’s work, and parents, will certainly read it with 
eagerness and profit. We heartily accord with what is said by 
Professor G. Stanley Hall in introducing the American edition: 
“Tt should be read by teachers and even by parents of older 
children, as the best example of the inductive method applied to 
the study of child-psychology.” The same authority on matters 
of pedagogics declares that this book of Preyer is “the fullest 
and on the whole the best among all the nearly fourscore studies 
of young children printed by careful empirical and often 
thoroughly scientific observers.” 

How early and in what order do the senses of sight, hearing, 

* The Mind of the Child. Part I. The Senses and the Will. Observations 


concerning the Mental Development of the Human Being in the First Years of 
Life. By W. Preyver. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1888. 
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feeling (or touch), taste, and smell, and the various so-called or- 
ganic sensations, developed in the new-born babe? These are 
among the questions which Professor Preyer undertakes to an- 
swer in a thoroughly scientific way. Especially important, of 
course, is the early development of the sense of sight. Sensibil- 
ity to light, discrimination of colors, movements of the eye-lids 
and eyes, direction of the look, seeing near and distant objects, 
and interpretation of what is seen, are all successively traced. 

The development of the Will in connection with impulsive, 
reflex, instinctive, initiative, expressive, and deliberative move- 
ments, is described in the Second Part. 

We can assure all those who take an interest in the evolution 
of child-life, from whatever point of view, that this little vol- 
ame will well repay a careful reading. 


PuystoLogy anp Psycno.ocy.*—Among the many titles af- 
fixed to the name of the author of this treatise, the first is that 
of “Special pathologist, county insane asylum, Chicago.” The 
method and manners of the book are of a kind happily some- 
what less frequent now than a few years since. Yet the phrases, 
“bewildered metaphysicians,” “ baleful influence of teleology,” 
etc., which occur here, are not so nearly antiquated as not to 
have a familiar sound. 

Dr. Clevenger treats his readers to considerable valuable and 
interesting information of a biological character, drawn from not 
unfamiliar sources, but mingles with it scarcely less of interest- 
ing yet exceedingly doubtful conjecture. This he calls science— 
the science of physiology. It is not, however, by any means all 
science; indeed, much of it is guessing, not to say mythology. 
For the psychological implications he relies chiefly upon Herbert 
Spencer and Charles Darwin, to whom he accords a vast influ- 
ence in “the evolution of a sensible psychology.” Huxley, 
Wundt, Ribot, Meynert, and Spitzka, moreover, should be ac- 
corded full recognition. Nothing in the book shows that the au- 
thor has any adequate acquaintance with, or even conception of, 
the modern experimental psychology or the newer forms of in- 
trospective psychology. In these matters a more bewildered 
metaphysician than Dr, Clevenger seems sometimes to become, 
it would not be easy to find. 

* Comparative Physiology and Psychology: A Discussion of the Evolution and 
Relations of the Mind and Body of Man and Animals. By S. V. CLEVEN- 
@zR, M.D. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
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Psyonicat Researcu.*—This third number of the reports of 
the American Society shows that it is continuing its work with 
a somewhat accelerating movement. The volume contains an 
account of the meetings of the Society, and brief reports from 
the various committees on Thought-Transference, Apparitions, 
and Haunted Houses, Mediumistic Phenomena, Hypnotic Phe- 
nomena, etc. On the whole, the most interesting of its contents 
are a paper by Professor Pierce, criticizing Gurney’s “ Phan- 
tasms of the Living,” Remarks by Gurney on this paper, and 
a “ Rejoinder” by Professor Pierce. General readers as well as 
professional psychologists will also be interested in examining 
the results obtained from patients themselves, aud tabulated and 
discussed in Professor James’ paper on “ The Consciousness of 
Lost Limbs.” 


Tae Heart or tHe Creeps.f—The author of this book af- 
firms that it is the growth of his own sense of need. The need 
felt was that of a clear, concise, and popular statement of the 
* rational theology of the early Church and of the best thinkers of 
our own time,”—* the undisputed religious principles which make 
the basis of the Creeds and Institutions of historical Christianity.” 
As to his success there will no doubt be a wide divergence of 
opinion among his different readers. But we think that one of 
a candid and fair mind may go through this little book with in- 
terest and profit. And few things seem to us more foolish and 
ineffective than the attempts of the current ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy to forbid such a writer to speak in the name of Christian- 
ity, because his mode of enunciating the essence of Christian 
truth does not precisely accord with the more familiar terminol 


ogy. 
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Tue Hears in tHE Wivperness.{—Here is a collection of 
twenty evangelical and practical sermons by the late Dr. Newton 


* Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research. Damrell & 
Upham, December, 1887. 

+ The Heart of the Creeds. Historical Religion in the Light of Modern Thought, 
by ArTuvuk WeNntwortH Eaton. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1888. 

¢ The Heath in the Wilderness, or Sermons to the People. By Rev. RicHARD 
Newton, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
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of Philadelphia. These discourses show the marvelous faculty 
of illustration which Dr. Newton possessed, and which made him 
for so many years the prince of preachers to the young; they 
also reveal somewhat of the secret of his success as rector over 
the several parishes he served in the city of Philadelphia. For 
no one can read them without feeling that the preacher was a 
genial, large-hearted man, thoroughly consecrated to his Master’s 
work. Their homiletic style is good, and the student preacher 
will find them profitable for study. A brief biography of Dr. 
Newton, by his son, Rev. W. W. Newton of Pittsfield, makes the 
book more valuable to all who find profit in the story of a very 
busy and remarkably successful Christian ministry. 


Frve—Minvute Sermons.*—This little volume contains an even 
hundred five-minute sermons or “talks” rather, to children. Evi- 
dently Mr. Armstrong has genius for this work. The pastor who 
desires to cultivate the art of such preaching, will do well to ex- 
amine this book. 


Spurceon’s “Sermon Nortes.}+”—This is the last in a series of 
four volumes of outlines of sermons delivered in the London 
Tabernacle. There may have been some good reason for their 
publication, Perhaps an occasional student of homiletics will be 
interested in them, and yet there are enough complete discourses 
by Mr. Spurgeon, in print, for that purpose. In the preface, the 
author says that “there are times of special pressure, bodily sick- 
ness, or mental weariness, wherein a man is glad of brotherly 
help, and may use it without question. For such occasions I have 
tried to provide.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Spurgeon does not 
train the young men in his college to such use of other men’s 
homiletic work in their preaching. If a minister is ill or weary 
so that he cannot prepare an original sermon, let him read one of 
Robertson’s or Brooks’ or even Spurgeon’s and frankly tell his 
audience whose sermon it is. Books like these encourage “ men- 
tal weariness,” and foster pulpit plagiarism. Their only possible 
good use is in the lecture-rroom. There are scattered through the 
book, in foot notes, many illustrative historical incidents, which 
would make the book really valuable, were they properly indexed. 


* Five-Minute Sermons to Children; by Rev. W1tL1aM ARMSTRONG. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. 
+ My Sermon Notes. By C. H. Spurczon. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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THEOLOGY oF THE SHorTER Carecuism.*—Dr. Schaff says of 
the Westminster Catechism: “It is one of the three typical cate- 
chisms of Protestantism, which are likely to last to the end of 
time.” 

Undoubtedly it is in the main, an accurate and remarkably 
comprehensive statement of Christian truth. Its influence upon 
the religious thought and life of modern Christendom has been, 
and still remains very great. In view of these facts the authors 
of this book have done a good work in their exposition of the 
Shorter Catechism, thereby giving to pastors and teachers a valu- 
able text-book, by which to popularize the study of theology, 
The work was begun by he late Dr. Hodge of Princeton, but his 
sudden death left Part IL, relating to “Duty Required of Man,” 
unfinished. 

Dr. J. A. Hodge of Hartford who writes this portion of the 
book has so successfully carried out the plan and followed the 
style of the Professor, that one would scarcely suspect the volume 
was thus prepared, if the title page did not reveal the fact. The 
book is provided with a full set of questions, and a complete 


index. 


Tue Srory or tHe Psavtms.t—Dr. Van Dyke has here 
given us, most charmingly, the story of the best loved of the 
Psalms of the “Hebrew Hymn Book.” And he has done it ina 
way that very suggestively combines their historical, ethical, and 
spiritual elements. In showing how incidents in the lives of 
their authors are set forth in these poems, he gives them a touch 
of reality, and brings them home to our hearts, so that they be- 
come mirrors of our own life. No one can read—for example— 
the expositions of Ps. li., “The Prodigal’s Return,” and of Ps. 
xxxii., “ Music and Dancing,” and not realize how true they are 
to his own personal knowledge of sin, penitence, and pardon. 
The volume includes only eighteen of the psalms, but the pleas- 
ure and profit derived from our author’s exposition of them, leads 
us to wish that he would continue his delightful “Story of the 
Psalms.” 

* Theology of the Shorter Catechism. By Rev. A. A. Hopes, D.D., and Rev. J. A. 


Hopes, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
} The Story of the Psalms. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. New York: Chas. 


Scribner’s Sons. 











